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RAVINIA’S OPERA 


Singing and Acting of Ina 
Bourskaya in Bizet Work 
Hailed as Taking High Rank 
—Record Audience Ap- 
plauds Art of Slavic Mezzo 
—‘‘Barber of Seville” Sung 
for First Time This Season 
—Ballester Scores in “Rigo- 
letto”—New Cast for “Pag- 


liacci,’” with Dux as 
““Nedda”’ 
HICAGO, July 29.—The largest 


operatic audience Ravinia has 


ever had gathered on Saturday evening 


for Ina Bourskaya’s début in “Car- 
men.” Every seat in the pavilion was 
occupied, as well as all seats outside 
the pavilion, while a large number of 
standees gathered at every possible 
point of vantage. 

A drenching downpour of rain failed 
to quench the enthusiasm of more than 
a thousand spectators who, finding all 
seats sold, stood outside the enclosed pa- 
vilion, and the curious spectacle was 
observed of an audience watching the 
performance from under dripping um- 
brellas, while lurid streaks of lightning 
zigzagged across the sky and the crash- 
ing of thunder at times drowned out the 
orchestra. 

To the regret of many lovers of Bizet’s 
music, the first act of “Carmen” was 
omitted. However, there was oppor- 
tunity enough for Miss Bourskaya to 
show that she has personality, an origi- 
nal conception of the part and a big, rich 


mezzo-soprano voice of unusual loveli- 
ness and richness of quality. 

Although somewhat nervous, as she 
could well be in singing this role in 


French for the first time in Chicago, yet 
with a splendid supporting cast and a 
fine orchestra to encourage her, she 
greatly heightened the impression gained 
at the Olympic Theater last April when 
she sang with the Russian Grand Opera 
Company, under very different circum- 
stances. Her first entrance in the Inn 
Scene was the occasion for an outburst 


1 of applause that must have been grati- 
i fying to an artist who was unknown in 


America a year ago. As Carmen, she 
had the beauty and the fascination to 
make Don José’s downfall entirely plaus- 
ible. She had carefully elaborated the 
letails of the réle and had combined and 
worked them together in such thorough 


i fashion that her interpretation was one 


f the most complete and artistic Chi- 

igo has known in some time. Her voice 

npressed as one of large range, remark- 

ly smooth and even throughout and otf 
2 rich, warm, velvet quality. 

Miss Bourskaya’s acting in the death 
scene was especially thrilling, and an 
tribute was paid her at the 
end of the performance, in that there 
‘ere several curtain calls, a rare occur- 
ence at Ravinia, as there is always a 


frush for trains as soon as the last note 


sung. 

Orville Harrold as Don José gave a 
ympelling performance, adding a tragic 
‘te in the second and last acts that was 
extremely realistic. Vincente Ballester 
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WILLIAM 


of the United States. 


Known as an Operatic and Concert Baritone. 
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HINSHAW 


Impresario, Who Has Extended the Knowledge of Mozart Opera Over an Extensive Territory 


Vaillard Kesslere 


Before He Entered Into Management, Mr. Hinshaw Was Well 


(See Page 25) 





Escamillo, although his singing of the 
“Toreador Song” was excellent. 

Graziella Pareto as Micaela was an- 
other fine artist not at her best. Her 
voice sounded small and she was forced 
to compete with the pealing of thunder 
in her aria, “Je dis que rien ne m’epou- 
vante.” . 

Léon Rothier was splendid as Zuniga. 
Anna Roselle as Frasquita and Philene 
Falco as Mercedes added color to the per- 
formance. Louis Hasselmans conducted 
with authority and assurance. . 

A “repeat” performance of “Rigo- 
letto” was given on Tuesday evening 
with three important changes in the cast, 


Vincente Ballester singing the title role, 


Mario Chamlee the Duke and Adamo 
Didur the part of Sparafucile. As the 
jester, a role which has had so many 
famous’ interpreters, Ballester more 


than fulfilled expectations, giving to the 
part so much of his own personality and 
artistry that his interpretation must be 
accorded high rank. 

Chamlee was a picturesque Duke, and 
the music was of a sort to reveal his 
lovely lyric voice in its best estate. 

Didur as Sparafucile was not so effec 
tive as could have been wished and his 
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SUMMER THRONGS 
- ACCLAIM OLD AND 
~ NEW CONDUCTORS 
AT N. Y. STADIUM 


Henry Hadley Completes Span 
of Leadership and Yields 
Baton to Van Hoogstraten 
—Demonstration Marks Fi- 
nal Concert of American— 
Fresh Enthusiasm Engen- 
dered by First Program of 
Hollander—Orchestra Plays 
with Added Spirit and In- 
creased Responsiveness — 
John Barclay and Winifred 
Byrd Soloists 


UMMER music for New York’s 

multitudes received another pow- 
erful access of interest Thursday eve- 
ning of last week when Willy van 
Hoogstraten, the Hollander, succeeded 
to leadership of the Philharmonic con- 
certs at the Lewisohn Stadium, after 
a huge throng had participated in an 
enthusiastic farewell for his Ameri- 
can predecessor, Henry Hadley. 

The mid-season change of conductors 
took place after Wednesday night’s con- 
cert, when the Stadium audience whis- 
tled and shouted its tribute to Mr. Had- 
ley and filled the air with flying seat- 
mats, after the fashion of a crowd that 
has;seen the home team win a baseball 


game in the last half of the ninth in- 
ning. A supper in honor of Mr. and 
Mrs. Haddey, “speeding the departing 


conductor,” was given immediately after 
the conceéftand was attended by Mr. van 
Hoogstraten and other musical notables. 

Mr. van Hoogstraten stepped to the 
platform Thursday evening, known to 
New York chiefly as the husband of last 
season’s Amazon among new pianists, 
Elly Ney. His two appearances as con- 
ductor at special concerts last winter 
brought him a measure of recognition in 
his own right, but the number of persons 
who attended these was not such as to 
establish him as a personality in New 
York’s musical life. 

After Thursday night there could be 
no doubting that he now is, and will re- 
main, a personality with Stadium audi- 
ences. Already he is taking on the as- 
pects of a summer Mengelberg. Like 
his countryman, he is a conductor to look 
at; and, also like his countryman, he is 
arduous in the quest and quick in the 
accomplishment of very definite and posi- 
tive effects. Mr. van Hoogstraten is 
certain to be popular with the throngs 
that hear his programs in the _ re- 
maining concerts. Whether some of the 
characteristics of his leadership which 
make for popularity will subsequently 
react against his position with those who 


dislike visual illustration of the mu 
played remains to be seen. 

Certainly credit for having infused 
new spirit into the ensemble, and fo! 


having brought it more completely into 
a state of responsiveness to the wishes 


of the conductor than was true of 
it under Mr. Hadley’s baton, must be 
given the new conductor at the outset. 


Rhythmically, the orchestra played better 
at Mr. van Hoogstraten’s first concert 
Thursday evening than it has played at 
any other concert the reviewer has at- 
tended this summer. The string section, 
moreover, seemed to realize that it had a 
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Wallingtord Riegger Wins Chamber 


ES MOINES, IOWA, July 31.—Wal- 

lingford Constantin Riegger of Drake 
University has been awarded the prize 
of $500 offered by the trustees of the 
Paderewski Fund for the best chamber 
music work by an American composer. 
This prize was gained for a Trio in B 
Minor, submitted under the initials 
oy AB Ay 

A prize for a symphony was also of- 
fered, but was not awarded, as none of 
the compositions received met the condi- 
tions of the contest. 

Mr. Riegger, an American by birth, is 
well known as composer and conductor. 
He studied piano, violin and ’cello, and 
composition with Edgar Stillman Kelley 
and Humperdinck, and gained promi- 
nence during residence in Germany, 
when engaged in 1914 as conductor of 
opera at the Stadttheater, Wiirzburg, and 
at K6nigsberg, the university town 
famous for the lifelong residence there 
of the philosopher Kant. In the spring 
of 1916 Mr. Riegger was engaged to con- 
duct a_ series of concerts with the 
Bliithner Orchestra of Berlin. His suc- 
cess was so marked that he was chosen 
as conductor for the following season, 
being the first American to hold this post. 

Upon his return to the United States 
in 1917 he was appointed to conduct a 
series of symphonic concerts in San Fran- 
cisco. Then followed a period of war 
service, when the conductor laid aside 
his baton for the implements of the ship- 
builder in the nation’s cause at Staten 
Island, N. Y. In the autumn of 1918, 
Mr. Riegger was called to Drake Uni- 
versity Conservatory to head the depart- 
ments of composition and ’cello. 

The Paderewski fund was established 
by Ignace Jan Paderewski in May, 1900, 
by a deed of trust transferring to Henry 
L. Higginson and William P. Blake of 
Boston a sum of $10,000 to establish a 
permanent trust fund for aiding musical 
education in the United States, and es- 
pecially for the encouragement of native 


Music Prize of Paderewski Fund 
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Wallingford Riegger, Winner of the Pade- 
rewski Prize for His New Chamber Music 


Work 


American composers. The competitions 
are held every three years, and are pre- 
sided over by a board of three or more 
judges, selected by Mr. Paderewski or 
the trustees. The latter comprise, since 
the death of Major Higginson and Mr. 
Blake, Arthur D. Hill and Joseph Adam- 
owski, both of Boston. 

Previous awards were made in 1902, 
when three prizes of $500 each went to 
Henry K. Hadley for his symphony, “The 
Seasons”; to the late Horatio W. Parker 
for a work for chorus, soloists and or- 
chestra, and to Arthur Bird for a sextet 
for wind instruments. A single award of 
$500 was made in 1906 to Arthur Shep- 
herd of Salt Lake City for his “Ouverture 
Joyeuse.” After a lapse of some time, 
the competitions were renewed last year 
with the offer of $1,000 for a symphony 
and $500 for a chamber music composi- 
tion. The judges appointed in the last 
contest were Charles M. Loeffler, Fred- 
erick Stock and Wallace Goodrich. 





LIBRETTIST GAINS 


Robert F. Allen Wins Award 
of $400 for Text of 
New Lyric Drama 
“Pan in America,” a libretto written 
by Robert Francie Allen of Coleraine, 
Mass., has won the $400 prize offered 
by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs for the words for a lyric-dance- 

drama. 
The Federation announced some time 
ago a prize of $1,000 for this purpose, 


and of this sum $400 is to go to the 
librettist and $600 to the composer. It 


FEDERATION PRIZE 


was stipulated in the conditions that the 
theme should te the development of mu- 
sic in America, and that the work shoula 
not be too pretentious to be performed 
in cities of 50,000 or 25,000 persons. Mr. 
Allen’s prize-winning poem is described 
as admirably conceived, the poetry, 
imagery and dramatic opportunity being, 
it is said, of conspicuous merit. 

Those who propose to enter the con- 
test for the prize of $600 for setting this 
libretto to music will have the oppor- 
tunity at an early date of securing 
copies from the chairman of the Ameri- 
can composers’ department of the Fed- 
eration, Mrs. Edwin B. Garrigues, Belle- 
vue-Stratford, Philadelphia. The com- 
pleted work is to be in the hands of the 
judges by Dec. 15 next. 





New Conductor Leads 
Concerts at Stadium 


[Continued from page 1] 


violin virtuoso directing it, and there 
was more of warmth and sensuous utter- 
ance than has been customary in its 
playing at the Stadium. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” has sel- 
dom had a showier performance than 
that which Mr. van Hoogstraten gave it. 
Profound sorrow it lacked, and the sec- 


Carnegie Cor poration Gives 
§5.000 to N. 
Society 


Y. Oratorio 


‘HE Carnegie Corporation has 

donated $5,000 to the Oratorio 
Society of New York, to be used 
for current expenses, according to 
an announcement made on July 28 
by the executive committee of the 
Society. The committee has ac- 
cepted with regret the resignation 
of Robert W. Tebbs, who has acted 
as general manager for four years, 
and has appointed F. B. Marsh as 
his successor. 


eorerener 


ond movement took on something of the 
suggestion of a pantomime in which 
some “poor Pierrot” alternately capered 
and stretched forth pleading hands to 
his audience. The conductor’s gestures 
took on visible patterns seemingly illus- 
trative of musical design. There was 
much that was highly musical in the per- 
formance and no little that was dramatic 
in the interpretation, but it was capti- 
vating rather than poignant. 

Very well played were the remaining 
numbers, all Wagner—the introduction 
to the third act of “Lohengrin,” the 
“Siegfried Idyll,” the Prelude and ‘‘Love 
Death” from “Tristan und Isolde” and 
the “Tannhauser” Overture. The audi- 
ence was loath to let the conductor go 
without extras and forced him to return 
to the platform many times, even after 
the other musicians had gone. The ap- 
plause was very different from those ex- 
pressions of pleased cordiality which 
have come to be taken for granted at 
these programs. QO. T. 





Concert in the Great Hall 


Monday night’s heavy rain _ trans- 
ferred the concert of that evening to the 
Great Hall. There an audience of good 
proportions, considering the interference 
of the elements, applauded Mr. Hadley 
and his men and took especial pleasure 
in the richly resonant singing of John 
Barclay. The English baritone’s num- 
bers included the air of Valentine from 
“Faust” and “Vision Fugitive” from 


“Herodiade.” Mr. Hadley included his 
own Dance of the Desert Girls, from 
“Cleopatra’s Night,” in a program that 
brought forward the Overture to Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys,” the “Meistersinger” Pre- 
lude of Wagner, Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” and Skilton’s “Deer Dance” 
and “War Dance.” 


Tuesday Night's Concert 


The program conducted by Mr. Hadley 
on Tuesday night was one marked by 
color and delightful rhythms and was of 
a popular character. The “March of the 
Priests,’ from Mendelssohn’s “Athalie,” 
opened the evening and was followed by 
the Beethoven “Lenore” Overture, No. 3. 
Then came the piano Barcarolle, by 
Willem Mengelberg, for which Mr. Had- 
ley has provided a skilful orchestral ar- 
rangement, and a Ballet Suite of Glazou- 
noff, which was enthusiastically received. 
Two encores were given, one of them an 
arrangement of the Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Song of India.” The entire second half 
was given over to the same composer’s 
“Scheherezade” Suite. Despite threaten- 
ing skies there was a large audience in 


attendance. There was no soloist. 
L. B. 


Hadley’s Farewell Program 


Henry Hadley’s exit as conductor ot 
the Stadium concerts on Wednesday 
night was attended by a shower of cush- 


ion-mats, which was one of the ways the 
audience took to pay tribute to the dis- 
tinguished American who led the first 
half of the summer series this season, 
as he did a year ago. The departing 
conductor was recalled to the platform 
an uncounted number of times, to bow 
and wave an additional farewell. His 
own tone-poem, “Lucifer,” held a place 
in the programmatic scheme with 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, Liszt’s 
“Love’s Dream” and the “1812” Over- 
ture, the artillery of which apparently 
served its purpose in exciting the audi- 
ence without producing anything resem- 
bling shell shock. Throughout the eve- 
ning the musicians played with a zest 
befitting the occasion and the conductor- 
composer called upon them to share the 
applause. 

After the program a supper in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry Hadley was given 
at the Hotel Majestic by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick G. Fischer, of Riverside Drive. 
Mr. and Mrs. Fischer’s guests included 
Adolph Lewisohn, Mr. and Mrs. Hadley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. N. Breitung, Dr. Eu- 
gene L. Noble, Mr. and Mrs. Felix Sal- 
mond, Willy van Hoogstraten, Arthur 
Judson, Mr and Mrs. Charles Farley 
Winch, Lawrence Gilman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lamar Hardy, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin 
Franko Goldman and Charles L, Tiller. 


New Conductor Popular 


Willy van Hoogstraten’s second pro- 
gram at the Stadium on Friday evening 
brought a repetition of the enthusiasm 
which marked his introductory concert 
on Thursday. Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration” was given with evident 
grasp of material and a considerable 
measure of intensity. Charpentier’s “Im- 
pressions of Italy” were colorfully 
played, and the performance of Liszt’s 
‘““Mazeppa” was a vigorous one. The 
“Egmont” Overture of Beethoven lacked 
something, however, in smoothness and 
finish. Tchaikovsky’s “Song Without 
Words” was played as an extra, the 
leader remaining motionless while the 
ensemble followed the concertmeister’s 
bow. B. B. 


Concerts of the Week-End 

Pleasing contrasts were effectively ar- 
rayed in the Saturday evening program, 
when one of the largest week-end audi- 
of the season greeted the third 

under the baton of Mr. van 
Hoogstraten. Beginning with Weber’s 
“Freischiitz’” Overture, the -orchestra 
proceeded to a colorful presentation of 
“The Swan of Tuonela,” by Sibelius, and 
rose to a spirited climax in Liszt’s “Les 
Prélude.” The Prelude to ‘“Meister- 
singer.” Johann Strauss’ “Tales from 
the Vienna Woods” and three excerpts 
from “The Damnation of Faust,” by 
Berlioz. completed the program. Among 
the added numbers was Jarnfeld’s Pre- 
lude. 

Winifred Byrd, pianist, was the solo- 
ist at the Sunday evening concert, choos- 
ing Liszt’s “Hungarian” Fastasia. Miss 


ences 
concert 


Byrd again proved herself a zealous pi- 
anist, emphasizing her technical prow- 
ess and giving a vivid delineation of the 
work. She was accorded considerate 
support by the orchestra under Mr. van 
Hoogstraten. Miss Byrd met with re. 
sounding applause and was compelled to 
add an encore. 

It was a propitious evening for the 
strings, and the Bach Air from Suit, 
No. 3 afforded these players an oppor. 
tunity long denied by the prevailing 
damp weather. It was a delectable pe:- 
formance and was keenly enjoyed by, 
the audience. Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture was given a somewhat 
deliberate reading, followed by a lively 
exposition of the Overture to “The Bar- 
tered Bride,” by Smetana. The Hande! 
Largo and Grieg’s first “Peer Gynt” 
Suite, with two extras, the “Valse 
Triste,’ by Sibelius, and Schubert’s 
“Moment Musicale,” rounded out the 
program. E. R. 





Gallo Engages Four 
New Singers During 
His Tour in Europe 





Fhoto by Bain News Service 


Fortune Gallo and Mrs. Gallo Smile at the 
Sight on the Manhattan Sky-line on Their 
Return on the Majestic from a Two 
Months Tour Abroad 


Fortune Gallo, who returned recently 
aboard the “Majestic” from an extended 
tour of Europe, engaged while abroad 
four new singers who will appear for 
the first time in this country next sea- 
son. The four, who will be heard with 
the San Carlo Opera company, are Gen- 
naro Barra and Francesco Curci, Ital- 
lan lyric tenors; Amador Famadas, 
Spanish dramatic tenor; and Francesco 
Novelli, baritone. Mr. Gallo, who was 
accompanied by his wife, visited London, 
Paris and the principal Italian cities. 
where he attended scores of operatic per- 
formances. Virtually all the presenta- 
tions, he said, were inferior to the op- 
eratic productions given in this coun- 
try. The decline in operatic standards 
abroad he attributed to financial depres- 
sion and political confusion, which had 
direct effect, especially on the subsidized 
opera houses. 


Vienna Reports New Baritone as En- 


gaged for Metropolitan 

The Vienna Neue Freie Presse in ? 
recent issue declared that Heinrick 
Schlusnus, baritone of the Berlin Staats- 
oper, was engaged recently for season 
after next at the Metropolitan Opera 
House by Giulio Gatti-Casazza on his 
recent visit to the Austrian capital. N 
verification of the report could be ob 
tained in New York. Schlusnus is on 
of the first baritones at the Staatsoper 
and one of the best of the German Wag- 
nerian singers. 


WATERLOO, IOWA, July 29.—An Iowa 
state musical directory, compiled by th« 
Iowa State Federation of Music Clubs, is 
now ready for the publisher. It is the 
first publication of its kind in the his- 
tory of the organization. The editor is 
Sheldon D. Minnich, of Ames. B. C. 


All the material in MusIcaAu AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only: 
when proper cre dit is given 
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Theater Provides Art-Center 







































OCHESTER, N. Y., July 22.—Music 
lovers are focusing their attention 
upon this little city of 300,000 since the 
scope and purpose of Rochester’s mag- 
nificent new theater has become known. 
That this $4,000,000 enterprise, ap- 
parently designed for motion picture 
entertainment, is in reality a tremend- 
ous psychological university experimen., 
designed solely for educating the masses 
to an appreciation of good music, has 
come as a pleasant surprise and a beacon 
of hope. 

The University of Rochester, under 
the aggressive constructive policies cf 
its president, Dr. Rush Rhees, and the 
generous financial support of George 
Eastman, of Kodak fame, and the Gen- 
eral Education Board, which is popular- 
ly assumed to represent the Rockefeller 
millions, has taken great strides toward 
anew position of usefulness. Mr. East- 
man, music lover and member of the 
lirectorate of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, saw in the rapid growth of 
the University an undue stressing of 
the purely scientific to the subordination 
of the cultural. To correct this, estab- 
ish a'‘better balance, and at the same 
time give expression to his enthusiasm 
for music as a soothing and uplifting 
influence on every phase of life, Mr. 
Eastman gave to the University the 
Eastman School of Music, now enjoying 
an enrollment of 1300 students at the 
close of its first year, and rapidly as- 
iming a place among the foremost mu- 
cal colleges of the world. 

This college is located in the business 
eart of town, and has an ideal location 
ra theater. The theater soon became 
ogical need as a medium for the school 
give expression to its cultural activi- 
ties. Foresight provided a site, and lo! 
the theater has sprung into being—a 
gift in its entirety from Mr. Eastman, 

“ce 

( the 


f 


/ 





lesigned in every feature to be 
perfect theater” and built without re- 
gard to expense. It is convertible, 


pable of being changed overnight for 
age as an opera house, a great recital 
ill, a picture palace or a theater, as 
-asion may require. 


As a means to attract the largest 


Photo by Hagelstein Bros., N. ¥. 
Three of the Mural Paintings Which Adorn the Eastman Theater Building at Rochester, N. Y. 
Same Artist’s Reaction to the Idea of Pastoral Music Is Presented on the Right. 
































possible number, motion pictures were 
selected as the foundation of a policy 
when the theater opens a few weeks 
hence. A program of pictures and good 
music will monopolize the first three days 
of each week, giving way on Wednesday 
night to a concert of the highest class. 
Leading vocalists and instrumentalists 
of the world are scheduled to appear in 
the course of the season. The old estab- 
lished series, successfully. presented for 
so many years by James Furlong, has 
been incorporated in the Wednesday 


night schedule, and practically all of the 





George Eastman, Whose Gift of the Eastman 
Theater to the School of Music, Which 
He Founded at Rochester, Establishes 
Another Credit in the Ledger of Art to 
This Generous Patron 


important professional musical activi- 
ties will be centered in the theater with 
Kilbourn Hall, adjoining, reserved for 
recitals and chamber music. 

A break in continuity is contemplated 
through the occasional introduction of 
brief seasons of grand opera. An opera 
organization has already been engaged 
to sing four performances almost as soon 
as the enterprise is under way. 
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Photo by De Witt Ward, N. Y. 
Barry Faulkner’s Portrayal of Dramatic Music Is Reproduced on the Left. 
The Central Picture Is From Ezra Winter’s “Festival Music.” 






Musical interest is so great in the 
public schools of Rochester that the 
Eastman School of Music has provided 
for the municipality a collection of in- 
struments valued at more than $35,000 
for the sole purpose of being loaned to 
youngsters who display talent and whose 
parents can ill afford to invest in horns 
and oboes, bassoons, ’cellos, and the like 
during the purely experimental period. 
This has built up amateur bands and 
orchestras of splendid artistic promise 
throughout the city. 

The new activities centering about the 
Eastman theater in conjunction with the 
Eastman School of Music are not only 
designed to intensify the interest of 
those of musical understanding, but to 
educate the general public to musical 
appreciation. Especially is this so in 
connection with the motion picture pro- 
gram plans. 

Music has taken the initiative in the 
Rochester project, in direct contrast with 
the original theory under which music 
and the screen were brought together. 
Then the pictures condescended to an 
alliance with music, insisting, however, 
that music was essentially an incidenta! 
factor in the new form of entertainment 
and would ever remain such. But in the 
Rochester scheme music is to be no in- 
cidental feature. If the motion picture 
is emphasized it is only in deference to 
present public taste and a polite disposi- 
tion on the part of music as host to ac- 
cord precedence to its guest, the cinema. 
Theater to Aid Students 

The theater, it is intended, shall also 
serve as a laboratory for research for 
the scientific delvers among the faculty 
and a source of inspiration and develop- 
ment for the student. Many courses 
have a more or less direct relation to the 
theater, as, for instance, literature. The 
technical departments offer unlimited 
fields for advanced students in many 
lines. In the music school alone, 1300 
students are preparing for careers in 
which the theater is reflected in varying 
degree. Some of these will find oppor- 
tunity for expression in the orchestra 
or as organists, and still others in the 
creative field of composition. At pres- 
ent motion picture scoring consists of 
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more or less skilful adaptation and 
arrangement of excerpts from the stand- 
ard musical works to express varying 
emotions visualized on the screen. Is it 
not within the range of possibility that 
the men behind the Rochester idea have 
sensed in their theater the inspiration 
for a real American form of music, and 
that such a thing may find its inception 


in specially written scores for motion 
pictures? 
New York, London, Pavis, Berlin, 


Vienna have nothing better than Roch- 
ester will boast in its new theater, and 
New York can point to only two theaters 
that exceed it in size—the Hippodrome 
and the Capitol. Neither is comparable 
from the standpoint of beauty, cost, or 
completeness of equipment, and it is 
doubtful if anything of the kind in the 
world may be regarded as coming within 
the class that it establishes. The East- 
man Theater and Eastman School cf 
Music jointly occupy a vast stone edifice, 
covering the greater part of a city block, 
teeming with art treasures, and sheer 
beauty in architecture, decoration, rich 
marble, and rare woods. Some 3400 
seats command a view unbroken by 
pillar or post of a stage ample to accom- 
modate any spectacle ever presented on 
Broadway. Broad foyers, exceeding in 
spaciousness the promenades of the great 
opera houses of the world, hung with 
masterpieces of art, are provided. 
Above the portal of the building is an 
inscription: “Dedicated to the Enrich- 
ment of Community Life,” which tells its 
own story of the sociological aims behind 
the great pile. The theater will con- 
duct, in connection with the Eastman 
School of Music, a special department 
for the teaching of motion picture organ 
accompaniment. This special depart 
ment will be located in ample quarters 
above the foyer. Here, the student will 
be taught not only the technique of the 
type of organ found in many of the 
largest motion picture theaters, but will 
learn musical compositions best suited 
to’ accompany and interpret pictures. 
A fine organ designed especially for mo 


tion picture work will be installed in 
this department. The pupil will have 
before him the actual picture he seeks 


[Continued on page 23] 
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Schumann Heink Greets 
Her Two Daughters on 
Visit in Coronado, Cal. 





Photo by Kadel & Herbert, N. Y¥. 
Ernestine Schumann Heink Receives a Visit 


in Coronado from Her Daughters. Left 
to Right: Mme. Schumann Heink, Mrs. 
Greif of Leipzig, and Mrs. Guy of 
Albuquerque 


CORONADO, CAL., July 29.—Ernestine 
Schumann Heink, who is spending the 
summer on the Pacific Coast, has been 
delighted during her stay at Coronado 
by a visit from her two daughters—Mrs. 
Greif of Leipzig, Germany, and Mrs. 
Guy of Albuquerque, New Mexico, and 
charming memories were recalled in the 
interesting family meeting. Mrs. Greif’s 
three children accompanied their mother 
on this visit. 








Bureau Formed in New 


York 
A new musical bureau, to be known 
as the Supreme Concert Management, 
Inc., has been formed in New York by 


Dr. Joel Greenschpoon and Herbert B. 
Nagler. Mr. Nagler, who has been con- 
nected with a concert bureau in New 
York for a number of years, will be the 
general director of the new enterprise, 
and Dr. Greenschpoon will be the treas- 
urer. The bureau will have under its 
management Cantor Josef Rosenblatt, 
tenor; Guido Ciccolini, tenor of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and the Konevski 
Trio, a new organization which will make 
its début next season. In addition to 
musical attractions which will be booked 
throughout the country, the bureau is 
arranging a series of concerts in New 
York, chief of which will be eight con- 
certs by Mischa Elman, violinist. 


New Musical 





Voyagers Few During the Week 

Names of personalities in the musical 
world were rare on the passenger lists 
of the transatlantic liners during the 
past week. Of the four recorded, three 
sailed on the Majestic. Among these 
was Antonio Scotti, baritone of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, who went 
to Europe for the first time in many 
years. He will spend several weeks in 
France and Italy, returning to New 
York in time for the opening of the 
Metropolitan season. Dr. J. G. Ungerer, 
organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New 
York, and John T. Adams, general man- 
ager of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
were passengers on the same liner bound 
for Europe to spend several weeks. 
Gladys Axman, soprano, returned on the 
Paris from France, where she has been 
for the past two months. 


Season of German Opera at the Man- 
hattan to Begin Feb. 13, 1923 

Feb. 13, 1923, is the date set for the 
opening of the season of German opera 
given at the Manhattan Opera 
House (henceforth to be known as the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral) by a company 
from Das Deutsche Operhaus, of Berlin. 
This announcement was made by George 
Blumenthal, former associate of Oscar 
Hammerstein, on the eve of his depart- 
ure for Europe last Saturday on the 
Caronia. The New York season will be 
of two weeks’ duration, and will be pre- 
ceded, according to present plans, by 
engagements in Washington, D. C., and 
Baltimore. Arrangements for visits to 
other cities. including Philadelphia and 
Boston, with a tour to the Pacific Coast, 


to be 


have been about completed, Mr. Blumen- 
thal stated. Whether Wagner’s “Ring” 
will be undertaken in New York will be 
discussed by Mr. Blumenthal with Direc- 
tor Georg Hartmann of the opera organ- 
ization when the former reaches Berlin. 
“Lohengrin,” “Tannhauser,” “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” ““Meistersinger,” 
“Salome” and a novelty were tentatively 


decided on some weeks ago as the com- 
pany’s American répertoire, but the de- 
mand for the “The Ring” trilogy has 
been so strong in New York that Mr. 
Blumenthal will again take up with the 
director the question of presenting these 
music-dramas in New York, even though 
it is considered inadvisable to attempt 
them on tour. 





DEDICATE BELLS IN 


Massachusetts Fishermen Hail 
New Carillon—Cardinal 


as Bellringer 
By W. J. Parker 


GLOUCESTER, MAss., July 29.—The 
carillon acquired for the Church of Our 
Lady of Good Voyage was dedicated on 
Sunday afternoon, at a special service, 
when a program of sacred music was 
given, and Cardinal O’Connell, who is 
an accomplished musician, sat at the key- 
board and played several numbers. 

The Church of Our Lady of Good Voy- 
age, as its name implies, has a congre- 
gation largely made up of families en- 
gaged in fishing, and the church and its 
altar are picturesquely embellished with 
insignia of the sea. For many years the 
members of the church, mostly of Portu- 
guese descent, have been collecting the 
funds for the purchase of these bells 
by holding lawn parties, bazaars, con- 
cezts and similar undertakings. The 
bells were made in Loughborough, Eng- 
land, by John Taylor Co. and admitted to 
this country free of duty by special act 
of Congress, through the efforts of Con- 
gressman A. Platt Andrew. There are 
twenty-five bells, or two full chromatic 
octaves, in the group, and they are 
played from a keyboard. 

After a concert by the Gloucester 
Cadet Band, Rev. Father Martin, of the 
Portuguese Church, offered a prayer 
from the porch of the church, and imme- 
diately five trumpeters sounded a call 
from the north tower of the church, and 
the carillon played Cardinal O’Connell’s 
“Hymn to the Holy Name,” “America” 
and the Portuguese National Anthem. 

This was followed by a memorial pro- 
gram in memory of Father Francisco 
Vieira de Bem, the first pastor of the 
church, who originated the plan for the 
carillon and who died last year. The 
largest bell bears his name and was 
tolled thirty-two times, in memory of the 
thirty-two years during which Father 
de Bem served this parish. The carillon 
then played Handel’s “Dead March” in 
“Saul” and taps were sounded by the 


trumpeters. - 
The program given on the bells in- 
cluded “Come Unto Him,” from “The 


Messiah”; “Adeste Fideles” and various 
hymns and concluded with “America the 
Beautiful” and “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

All this week concerts of a varying 
program of folk songs were given and 


GLOUCESTER CHURCH 


were largely attended. A special concert 
was given on Wednesday afternoon in 
recognition of a visit made by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., who made a special trip 
from his summer home on Seal Island, 
Me., to hear the bells. It is understood 
that he plans to purchase a carillon for 
the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, which 
he attends. Cardinal O’Connell motored 
down the North Shore, and the caril- 
loneurs, George B. Stevens and Edward 
Shippen Barnes, the latter of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., played several of the Cardinal’s 


favorite pieces. 


CONTINUE RECITALS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Public Organ Programs Again 
Draw Large Audiences— 
Hear Local Artist 


By Charles A. Quitzow 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 29.—A 
large audience attended the fourth popu- 
lar organ recital of the summer season 
held at the Civic Auditorium on July 23. 
Uda Waldrop, organist, played the “So- 
nata Pontificale” of Lemmens, the Wed- 
ding March from “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” and other numbers. 

Olive Richardes, San Francisco so- 
prano, appeared as soloist with the Cali- 
fornia Theater Orchestra on July 23, 
giving operatic selections before a ca- 
pacity audience. 

Having recovered from an attack of 
pneumonia, Louis Persinger, first violin- 
ist and director of the Chamber Music 
Society of San Francisco, will resume 
work with the organization in prepara- 
tion for the Berkshire Festival. 

Pupils of the Durini Vocal Studio gave 
a recital on July 26, in which operatic 
selections were featured. 








Luella Meluis Touring France with the 
de Reszkés 


Luella Meluis, coloratura soprano, who 
is spending the summer in Europe, is 
making a tour of the resorts in the 
French Alps with Jean de Reszké. She 
visited London recently to attend the 
wedding of her friend Alicia Du Pont, 
to Harold Glendenning. Mme. Meluis 
has severed her association with the 
Daiber management, but will return to 
America for a series of return engage- 
ments in October and November. 





NEW RECORDS MADE 


Final Week Most Brilliant of 
Season—Estimate Tak- 
ings at $200,000 


By Herbert W. Cost 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 29.—All previous 
records of attendance and finance have 
been surpassed during the eighth and 
final week of light opera in the fiuge Mu- 
nicipal Theater in Forest Parle In the 
four years of summer opera there has 
never been such a growing demand for 
this wonderful out-of-doors recreation, 
and at the present rate the season could 
have been continued indefinitely. Weather 
conditions have been most favorable, and 
with only two performances to come, in 
the entire eight weeks there has been 
only one performance actually stopped 
by rain, and one also which was delayed, 
and finally abandoned. It is estimated 
that receipts will reach the $200,000 
mark, the greatest amount taken in. 
With few exceptions the company_re- 
mains the same as when it started. Elsa 
Thiede replaced Sophie Brandt as prima 
donna and James Stevens, baritone, was 
also obliged to leave because of illness. 

With the possible exception of Kal- 
man’s “Sari,” the performance of “Miss 
Springtime” this week, by the same com- 
poser, proved the most interesting of the 





IN ST. LOUIS OPERA 


season. It was mounted in sumptuous 
style, and its vocal and instrumental op- 
portunities were well encompassed by 
the cast, chorus and orchestra. Elsa 
Thiede and Arthur Geary carried the 
brunt of the solo work. and also did some 
excellent singing together. Lorna Doone 
Jackson, Jerome Daley, George Sweet 
and Frank Moulafi all did their share 
with excellent taste. Others in the cast 
were Fanny Blockgalph Nichols, Charles 
Page, W. J. McOgey and Peter Quinn. 
The orchestra, er Charles Previn, 
managed the music excellently. 

According to Manager Russell, the ad- 
vanced subscriptions for next season 
amount to more than $18,000, showing 
the immense popularity of the endeavor. 
The opera has been broadcasted by radio 
three times a week through the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and has been heard as 
far as 500 and 600 miles away. 

There was a rumor current this week 
that one of the local dailies would give an 
annual prizze of $5,000 for an original 
work which would be given during the 
This has been refuted by the 


season. 
management, Chairman Cunliff and 
others declaring that the story was not 
correct. 


It is known that the Productions Com- 
mittee has a number of ideas to put in 
force as a result of the successful finan- 
cial season. Detailed reports of these 
will be made later and a complete finan- 
cial statement will be forthcoming next 
week. 


RECITALISTS FILL 
SEATTLE CALENDAR 


Piano, Organ and Violin P;». 
grams Attract Summer 


Audiences 
By David Scheetz Craig 


SEATTLE, July 29.—Dent Mowrey. of 
the summer faculty of the Cornigs) 
School, gave a piano recital in whic} 
numbers by Beethoven, Diabelli and | ),. 
bussy and several of his own comp. <j. 
tions were played. He exhibited flucy 
technique and a fine sense of rhythm. © 

An organ recital in which musici.p. 
ship as well as technique was shown wa; 
given by Carl Paige Wood, a memije; 
of the faculty of the University 4; 
Washington, department of music. Nor, 
Calhoun, soprano, was assisting solois; 
Mr. Wood’s numbers were chosen froy 
many schools of composition. , 

Ebba Frederickson, violinist, who wa, 
a pupil of W. R. Hedley here, and ha: 
spent several years in Chicago, wa; 
warmly welcomed on July 21 by a larg: 
audience, her artistry being acclaimed jp 
a program that included César Franck’; 
Sonata for Violin and Piano, Bruch’; 
Concerto in G Minor, a group of Czer. 
wonky compositions and a number ot 
miscellaneous pieces. Miss Fredericksoy 
has grown artistically and showed that 
she is an artist of no uncertain ability. 
She was assisted by Hattie Edenholy 
Carlson at the piano. 

A benefit program was given by ; 
number of Seattle soloists at the Firs: 
Presbyterian Church. Those who took 
part in the program were Leslie Miller 
Seeger, Ruth Linrud, Sidney Laurence 
Dixon, Vera Dayton Cook and Arville 
Belstad. 


Muratore to Remain in France Next 
Season 


Lucien Muratore, former tenor of. thé 
Chicago Opera Association, has refused 
all American engagements for the com. 
ing season and will remain in France, 
according to a correspondent of the Chi- 
cago Tribune. From Oct. 1 to Nov. 15 
he will sing at the Paris Opéra Comique, 
opening there in “Pénelope.” This en- 
gagement is followed by others at La 
Scala in Milan, at Madrid, at the Paris 
Opéra and finally during the spring sea- 
son at the Champs Elysées in the same 
city. Lina Cavalieri, wife of the tenor, 
will travel with him, but will not return 
to the operatic stage. At present Mura- 
tore and Mary Garden are on the Ri- 
viera, a few miles from each other. The 
tenor is quoted as being eager to return 
to the Chicago organization. 








Bauer Active on European Tour 


Harold Bauer, pianist, is establishing 
a record for activity in Europe. In addi- 
tion to recent recital appearances in Lon- 
don and Paris, he played as soloist at 
two concerts of the Concertgebouw Or- 
chestra, under Willem Mengelberg at 
Scheveningen, and with the Madrid Or- 
chestra at San Sebastian. August will 
find him at the Salzburg Music Festival, 
and from there he will leave directly for 
a tour of ten engagements in Scandi- 
navian countries, the first three being 
with the Christiania Orchestra. 
scheduled for two concerts in Berlin in 
September, followed by twelve more i 
Holland, two in Belgium and three i! 
Paris, two of which are with the Paris 
Orchestra. In November the pianist is 
to make a tour of the British Isles, re- 
turning to this country in December 1! 
time for the opening of his tour at 
Ithaca, N. Y., on Dec. 6. 


John Charles Thomas to Appear in Lon- 
don with Tetrazzini 


Because of the success which he has 
had in his London recitals this summe! 
John Charles Thomas, baritone, has bee! 
engaged by the London manager, Lion 
Powell, to appear in concert with Tetraz- 
zini in Albert Hall, on the afternoon 0! 
Oct. 1. The baritone will sail for Ame! 
ica immediately afterward and will giv 
his first recital in Aeolian Hall on Oct 
15. He wil return to England in 
spring for a two months’ tour under | 
direction of Mr. Powell. 


Spalding Engaged Two Seasons Ahe:d 
in Paris 

Albert Spalding, violinist, has been re- 
engaged as soloist with the Conservatory 
Orchestra in Paris for the season 
1922-23 as a result of his recent engag* 
ments with the same organization. H!> 
coming American tour prevented 
earlier reappearance with the Paris 0! 
chestra, 
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Top Center Photo by International Newsreel 


VACATION DAYS FIND CELEBRITIES OF TONAL ART INDULGING THEIR HOBBIES AND ENJOYING PLEASURES OF OUTDOOR LIFE 


In the Upper Left Hand Photo, Louis Kreidler, Baritone, Tastes the Comfort of His Old Home; in Catasauqua, Pa. n j 
The Automobilists at the Right Are Marie Sundelius and Her Brother; the Eminence Is Mt. Washington. ( ie Midd 
To the Right, Charles M. Courboin (Left) and Firmin Swinnen (Right), Famous Organists, Discuss Their European 


The Speed Boat Fans Next Encountered Are Robert Ringling and Cyrena van Gordon, 
The Pilgrim at the Foot of the “Seagull” Monument, Salt Lake City, Pictured at the Right, Is Lucy Gates, Soprano, Re-Visiting Her Western 


to a Feathered Songster. 


Julia Claussen Is Discovered on a Long Island Beach. 
At the Lower Left Is Sascha Jacobsen, “Snapped” at the University of California. 


Trip. 
Otherwise Exemplars of Song. 
Homeland 
MOUNTAIN and wave, orchard and 
4'4 beach, hidden retreats and tourist 


shrines are affording new backgrounds 
tor the artistic folk who have joined the 
gions of vacationists. That they have 
not forgotten how to smile, in fleeing 
their former haunts, the camera attests. 
Louis Kreidler, American opera bari- 
tone, evidently is more than content in 
the fragrant shade of the flowering trees 
and shrubs of his old home in Catasau- 
qua, Pa., where he was welcomed with 
real old-fashioned homecoming when 
he returned there recently. 
A “bird of a vocal teacher” has the 
yful attention of Virginia Rea. More- 
er, this singing lesson is free! 
Perched in the branches of an old cherry 
tree, the charming young coloratura 
Narkens to a feathered songster demon- 
‘trating the true art of tone production. 
The “high road” has its charms for 


Marie Sundelius and her brother, and to 
be sure of its being high, they have mo- 
tored to Mt. Washington. Being a so- 
prano, the Metropolitan singer is not 
unused to altitudes. 

A beach to oneself is a rarity in these 
crowded days on Long Island, but Julia 
Claussen seems to be happily in posses- 
sion of at least a part of one. The 
Metropolitan contralto is accompanied 
by her camera and, unlike the heroine of 
the recent Strauss music-drama, she 
plainly casts a shadow.: 

N- unusual powers of divination are 
required to ascertain that the upraised 
finger of Charles Courboin  betokens 
neither belligerency nor _ reproachful- 
ness. His expression and that on the 
face of Firmin Swinnen would indicate 
that the organists have hit upon some- 
thing distinctly agreeable in their dis- 
cussion of their European trip. 


Sascha Jacobsen, who has resumed his 
teaching at the University of California, 
doubtless feels that he could easily fill the 
vacant seats behind him if he were to ad- 
vertise a concert, but for the nonce the 
virtuoso of the violin is content to com- 
mune with a cigarette and look peda- 
gogical. 

Motorboating is one of Robert Ring- 
ling’s liveliest joys and his enthusiasm is 
shared by Cyrena van Gordon. Summer 
days in Chicago have given them oppor- 
tunity to make some speed tests in Ring- 
ling’s Viroling on the convenient waters 
of Lake Michigan, and baritone and con- 
tralto have set something of a pace for 
others who have been navigating the 
vicinity with similar craft. 

Seagulls and grasshoppers are not 
ordinarily memorialized in marble, but 
“the great American desert” never was 
a place for ordinary things, as Lucy 


In the Cherry Tree of the Adjoining Picture, Virginia Rea Harkens 
In the Left Hand Picture of the Middle Line. 


Gates, here pictured in her Western 
homeland, will staunchly affirm. The 
soprano is seen at the foot of “Seagull” 
Monument in Salt Lake City, erected in 
memory of the clouds of seagulls that 
devoured a horde of grasshoppers which 
were destroying crops. The monument 
was designed by a grandson of Brigham 
Young. 


3ANGOR, ME., July 29.—A movement 
to create a deeper interest in brass band 
music has been started, and, following a 
suggestion by Manager John H. Wilson 
of Presque Isle, Senator A. R. Gould 
has offered a silver cup for a contest 
for bands in Eastern Maine and Eastern 
Canada. This contest, it is proposed, 
will be held at the Northern Maine Fair 
in 1923, if the season is too far advanced 
for a 1922 performance. 
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RUSSIAN OPERA TO MAKE ANOTHER TOUR 


S. Hurok to Manage Company, 
Reorganized with New 
Artists 

The Russian Grand Opera Company, 
which came to this country last year for 
a brief tour after a five-year hazardous 
sojourn in the Orient and Far East, will 
be managed next season by S. Hurok, 
New York concert manager. 

When, at the conclusion of its recent 
New York engagement, the company 
found itself stranded, Mr. Hurok, who is 
of Russian antecedents and greatly in- 
terested in the arts of his former native 
land, came to the rescue of his compatri- 
ots. After attending to the personal 
wants of the artists, he arranged to have 
them spend a well-deserved rest during 
the present summer months. 

The plans for the organization’s 
coming season include a thorough reor- 
ganization of the company in every de- 
partment, in preparation for a trans- 
continental tour to begin in October. 

As a preliminary step, Mr. Hurok en- 
gaged a number of additional artists. 
Among these are Nina Gusova, a lyric 
soprano well known to the opera houses 
of Petrograd and Moscow; Zina Ivanowa, 
a dramatic soprano, accredited with a 
high reputation in Russia; Maria Zela- 
nuvo, a mezzo-soprano, recently arrived 
from Harbin, and Victor Vassileff, con- 





NOTICE 


Somewhere in the Middle West there is a live 
community that is looking for a competent, 
experienced, chorus leader, soloist and teacher 
of singing, to serve its musical interests. 

Address—Baritone care of MUSICAL AMERICA 


GALLI-CURCI 


Homer Samuels, Accompanist 


Manuel Berenguer, Flutist 
STEINWAY PIANO 
Management 
EVANS & SALTER 
506 Harriman Nat. Bank Bldg. 
Fifth Ave, & 44th St., New York 
Personal Address: Congress Hotel, Chicago 
































FOR SALE—Established Incorporated Con- 
servatory of Music in the heart of NEW 
YORK CITY with a national reputation. 
Guaranteed income in the Institution aside 
from students. Owner to retire to Burope. 


Exceptional opportunity for a responsible and 


ambitious party. Satisfactory terms will be 
arranged. References exchanged. 

Address Box B, XX 

MuSICAL AMERICA 





Australia, New Zealand, Honolulu 
INTERNATIONAL TOURS LTD. 
Capital $125,000 
Head Office, Sydney, Australia 


Organized for the purpose of bringing to 
Australasia the world’s greatest artists. 


American Rep., L. E. Behymer, Los Angeles, Cal. 











Managing Director, FREDERIC SHIPMAN. 
dress 15 Castlereagh St., Sydney, Australia 
Broadway at 51st St. 
Phone Circle 5500 
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World’s Largest and Most Beautiful Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 


Week Commencing Sunday, August 6 


LON CHANEY 
“Voices of the City” 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS 
METROPOLITAN QUARTET 

PRESENTATIONS BY ROTHAFEL 

















Paramount Pictures © 
Theaters under direction of Hugo Riesenfeld 
RIVOLI sroapway AND 49TH ST. 
Jesse L. Lasky presents 
RODOLPH VALENTINO in 
a Fred Niblo Production 
“BLOOD AND SAND” 
With Lila Lee and Nita Naldi 


From the novel by Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
and the play by Tom Cushing, 
Scenario by June Mathis. 

“One of the greatest films of the year’’ 
Special supplemental program 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
Frederick Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer 
conducting. 





RIALTO Broadway and 42nd Street 


Second week on Broadway 


GLORIA SWANSON in 
“HER GILDED CAGE” 


A Sam Wood Production 
suggested by Ann Nichols’ play 
Riesenfeld’s Classical Jazz 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau conducting 











ductor of the Marinzky Theater in Petro- 
grad. Negotiations are pending for the 
acquisition of an additional tenor and a 
coloratura soprano. 

The répertoire of the company, which 
numbers sixteen of the most important 
Russian operas, will be augmented by 
seven works which have never been pre- 
sented in this country. These are Mous- 
sorgsky’s ‘“Khovantschina,” Glinka’s 
“Russlan and Ludmilla,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Sadko,” Rubinstein’s “Nero,” 
which is rarely produced even in its 
native land; Tchaikovsky’s “Mazeppa” 
and two works by composers compara- 
tively unknown here: “Camorra,” a 
comic opera by Esposito, an Italian 
making his home in Moscow, and “A 
Night of Love,” a burlesque-potpourri of 
a number of standard operas, by the 
modern composer, Valentinoff. With new 
and renovated scenic investiture, cos- 
tumes and mechanical equipment, and 
with the choral units and ballet corps 
augmented, the Russian Grand Opera 
Company will, it is claimed, be rated 
among the foremost touring companies 
during the coming season. 

“My principal motive in taking over 
the Russian Grand Opera Company,” 
said Mr. Hurok, in a personal statement, 
“is to place this organization on a self- 
supporting basis. The warm reception 
accorded these artists throughout the 
country is convincing proof of a strong 
interest in and keen appreciation of Rus- 
sian arts in general, and music in par- 
ticular. I am devoting every moment of 
my time at present, having cancelled 
reservations for a summer vacation, to 
preparing the organization for its coming 
tour. Under the circumstances I feel 
that an appeal to the music-lovers of the 
country to lend their generous support 
will not be wrongly interpreted.” 


HAGEMAN WILL TEACH IN 
CHICAGO IN SUMMER ONLY 








Purchases Cancellation of Contract on 
Musical College Faculty, He 
Announces 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 

Two recent articles appearing in 
MUSICAL AMERICA, in which it stated I 
was to continue teaching at the Chicago 
Musical College during and after my 
engagement with the Chicago Opera, 
have been brought to my attention. This 
is a misstatement of facts. 

I have entered into an agreement with 
the Chicago Musical College whereby I 
have purchased the cancellation of my 
contract there with that institution, and 
I shall be-in no way connected there with 
the exception that during the period of 
their summer master school I shall teach 
there as a guest teacher for the period of 
five weeks, beginning the last week in 
June. As statements such as have ap- 
peared are most misleading and harmful, 
not only to me, but to hundreds of stu- 
dents, I trust you will print this letter 
and give it as much publicity as given 
the previous articles which were ear- 
roneous. 

I thank you for any attention you may 





David Danes. 


Mabid and Clara Mannes, Directors 
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give this matter, and assure you that I 
do not for one moment doubt your in- 
tegrity regarding previous articles which 
appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA, and that 
you were most likely misinformed. 
RICHARD HAGEMAN. 





Drummer of Cherokee Band, Iowa, Is 
Only Four Years Old 


MASON Clty, IowA, July 29.— The 
Cherokee boys’ band, of Cherokee, Iowa, 
composed of sixty-five pieces and con- 
ducted by S. Pederson, of Cherokee, gave 
a concert in the city park on the after- 
noon of July 17. The ages of the boys 
range from four years to sixteen. Dale 
Perritt, the little bass drummer, is only 
four years old, but plays like a veteran. 
Alfred Sandstrom, an eight-year-old or- 
phan, showed remarkable talent in solo 
numbers. BELLE CALDWELL. 
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Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady Honored }, 
French Government 


Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady of New Yi 
has been awarded the decoration of (0:5 
cer of the French Academy with g 
palms, which is the highest rank of th, 


specific order and stands next in impvy. 
tance to the Legion of Honor. M/s 
Brady has materially assisted Fre, 
indigent French musicians in the cou) s« 
of extensive benefactions to those w 
have suffered from the war, and among 
her other activities, she has establis} 
a fund to help French organists. It is 
believed that these acts of munificen ¢. 
and her public-spirited efforts in edu: a. 
tional work among the war widows an( 
orphans, have prompted the French G, \ 
ernment to this act of recognition of hy 
services. 
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INDIVIDUAL ENROLLMENTS AT ANY TIME 


CARUSO 
BREATH CONTROL COURSE 


as presented by 


Recording now in process by the following voices: 


DENNIS MURRA Y—Irish tenor—under contract with Chas. 


JAMES S. WEIR—Scotch Baritone. 

MARIE DONOVAN—Protegée of Laurette Taylor. 
WILLIAM ROGERS—The well-known Welch singer. 
ROSALIND ROSS—Light Opera Soprano. 

EDNA ROBINSON—Late of “Mary Rose” Co. 
GERTRUDE HUTCHESON— 
CORALIE BLACK—Mezzo Soprano. 

HEBEE HALPIN—“Good Morning, Dearie” Co. 
CLAIRE GILLESPIE—Coloratura Soprano. 
GLADYS COGOVAN—Contralto. 
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Tone mastery through unfailing Breath Control. 
Regeneration for the singer and speaker. 


For more extended information address 


EUGENE WOODHAMS, 
Surre 21, MetrropotitaAN Opera House Srupios 


NOW IN SESSION 


E. ZIEGLER 


Opera Prima Donna. 
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COURSE IN VOCAL PEDAGOGY 
This course is planned for those who have already had a 
thorough and intensive musical training and wish to spe- 
cialize in the subjects whose practical application are neces- 
sary in the teaching of singing. 
Class in the Theory of Pedagogy.............. GIULIO SILVA 
Class in Practical Pedagogy (Observation and discussion 
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Piano Instruction in Accompaniment, Sight Reading, Trans- 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Oscar Thompson’s review ‘in your 
issue of July 15 of the “Life of Ludwig 
van Beethoven,” which now, as he says, 
fifty-six years after the appearance of 
the first volume in German translation, 
is available to readers of English, in the 
language in which it was written, thanks 
to Henry E. Krehbiel and the Beethoven 
Association of New York, is an able and 
indeed masterly review of a work which 
should be a monument to Krehbiel’s abil- 
ity as well as to his industry. This 
biography was originally started and 
partly written by Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer, who gave to it the devotion of a 
lifetime. 

It shows us the real Beethoven, not the 
idolized fictional personality that has 
grown up with time, but the man as he 
was. In one regard, the work has ex- 
ceptional value because in the opening 
chapters it gives us a picture of the 
times in which Beethoven lived and 
strove. The one great fault of all his- 
tories, indeed of all descriptions of past 
times and past personalities of distinc- 
tion, is that they are read not by the 
rush light and candle light of the times 
in which the events happened but by the 
electric light of to-day. 

From the biography we learn that Bee- 
thoven was no Homeric god, that before 
he became deaf and often afterward he 
liked to sing some of his compositions, 
and that “his voice in singing was hide- 
ous,” that he was awkward and helpless 
in his behavior. He seldom took any- 
thing into his hands without dropping 
it and breaking it; that he was unkempt, 
often dirty, while his personal habits of- 
fended those who dined near him in the 
that his disorderliness  in- 
creased with his deafness and that in 
his later days a generous and admiring 
used to remove his stained and 
spotted coats and substitute new ones, 
without the composer being aware of the 
change, 

We also learn that his handwriting 
was illegible, that he at times appeared 
ike a gloomy, unlicked bear; that when 
In the throes of composition he would 
hum and sometimes howl, and that, in 
iis later years, when he was deaf, his 
Dlaying became toneless and even tune- 
ess pounding; that as a conductor he 
Was impossible, and used to practice an- 
ues which would put our modern Italian 
lriend Creatore to shame. Incidentally, 
learn that his father was a 


taverns; 


tallor 


a | 


we also 
irunkard. 
It is evident, therefore, that the aver- 
age person who reads all this will have 
his ideal of Beethoven the man knocked 
to a cocked hat. 

Now the question arises, “Cui bono?” 
What purpose is after all served in these 
velations? Here we may have two 
viewpoints. 
_ It could be claimed with justice that 
humanity is entitled to know the truth 
about the great men whose work it hon- 
‘s and has declared to be immortal, 
Which naturally brings about the logi- 
tal corollary that, after all, it is the 
Work and not the man. The man dies 
and rots—the work, if worthy, lives, 


ta 


glorious, immortal. 


-ful, gracious and 


There are those who will deduce from 
this cold, scientific vivisection of Bee- 
thoven a moral which justifies the op- 
eration, namely, that it shows that a man 
with no personal gifts whatever, of bad 
and slovenly habits, whose very morals, 
by the bye, are referred to unpleasantly, 
could write the Ninth Symphony and, 
therefore, that, never mind how bad our 
habits or morals may be, we should take 
heart on the chance that we can leave 
the world a little better than we found it. 

On the other hand, there will no doubt 
be many who will hold that just as Na- 
ture hides the terrible wounds that are 
dealt her by humanity, with her beauti- 
constructive forces, 
covering as she will some old ruin with 
ivy and flowers, just so humanity covers 
over the shortcomings of those who have 
contributed so much to human knowledge 
and human progress and so in the course 
of time we construct an ideal more in 
character with the work which has been 
left to us as a glorious legacy. There 
are the two viewpoints. 

This reminds me of an experience I 
had some years ago with regard to the 
tenor Evan Williams, who left us not 
long ago. In the early part of his career 
I had written something that was appre- 
ciative of his singing. A noted Boston 
critic took me up and protested on the 
ground that it was discouraging to those 
who were struggling hard to perfect 
themselves as artists and singers to have 
so much praise given a man who had 
just come out of a coal mine. 

My reply was to the effect that the 
wonder was not that such a tenor had 
come out of a coal mine, but that such 
a tenor had ever been in a coal mine, and 
that it simply illustrated the fact that 
in our early years our condition in life 
is fixed by our parentage and the locality 
where we live. 

Thus we can say of Beethoven that, 
born of a drunken father, with no doubt 
inherited habits of grossness, of boor- 
ishness, which, by the bye, were typical 
of his time, later afflicted with deafness, 
he nevertheless composed the Ninth Sym- 
phony. 

In plain words, his soul was in com- 
munion with the Divine, and, in spite of 
everything, expressed itself divinely. 


* * * 


Ignace Jan Paderewski has sailed with 
his good wife for Europe. It is reported 
that he has made arrangements with 
George Engles, for many years man- 
ager of the New York Philharmonic, to 
return to this country this fall and give 
a series of recitals. 

That he will be acclaimed with en- 
thusiasm on his return to the concert 
platform goes without saying. For the 
present he will be located at his chalet 
on Lake Geneva in Switzerland. 

It is just now about five years since 
Paderewski retired from the concert 
stage and told the world that he never 
would touch a piano again, but would 
devote the rest of his life’ to the cause 
of Poland. Then, you know, he became 
premier in Warsaw, but returned to this 
country in 1920, went to California to 
his ranch to take up farming because he 
had found that the various factions in 
Poland struggling for supremacy were 
impossible, and, as he thought at the 
time, endangered the future of his coun- 
try. After a time, we heard that he haa 
offered his fine ranch for sale, but find- 
ing he could not get anything like its 
vaiue, had withdrawn it from the mar- 
ket. 

As I haye told you, I felt he would 
keep his word and never return to 
the concert field owing to his great 
conscientiousness and to his lack of prac- 
tice in the intervening period. If he 
has finally concluded to change his mina 
in this regard, it must simply be be- 
‘ause, to use plain language, he needs 
the money and that so tempting an offer 
has been made that he does not feel 
justified in refusing. 

There is a little side-light to the situ- 
ation which it may be well to refer to. 
His wife has never been satisfied with 
the situation. It was her great ambition, 
when the kingdom of Poland was formed 
after the war, that in return for the 
tremendous sacrifices Paderewski had 
made for his country, for whom he had 
collected vast sums, besides sacrificing 
practically his whole fortune, that they 
would have elected him the first king of 
that country. Mme. Paderewska believed 
that under a democratic monarchy, some- 
what on the English lines, Poland would 
be more likely to progress and have a 
solid foundation than under the exist- 
ing condition of government. There are 
many who have agreed with her. It 
was said that the course of events was 
a great disappointment to her. 

Whether Paderewski himself ever 
shared his wife’s ideas in this regard is 


an open question. That he would have 
accepted such a position from personal 
vanity or to gratify personal ambition I 
do not believe. If he had accepted, it 
would have been simply from the convic- 
tion that it would help his beloved 
motherland, to which he had given so 
much. 

To some it might appear incongruous 
that a great musician and artist should 
be a king, but surely such a man, espe- 
cially a man like Paderewski, highly edu- 
cated, cultured, experienced, world-trav- 
eled, a statesman, is far more fit for the 
job than the various princelings who, 
born of degeneracy and educated in medi- 
zval fallacies, are foredoomed to disas- 
ter in these days of enlightenment. 


* * * 


_ The National Federation of Music 
Clubs, under the auspices and personal 
direction of its president, Mrs. John F. 
Lyons, of Ft. Worth, Texas, has taken 
on a new lease of vigorous life. The 
Kederation has a membership of some- 
thing like 150,000 women, all interested 
in promoting the cause of musical knowl- 
edge and culture. 

Like all organizations of its kind, it 
was destined to reach a point where it 
needed new blood and a new program, 
more in conformity with the times. 

One of the best moves that the Federa- 
tion has made, largely through the in- 
fluence of Mrs. Lyons, is the establish- 
ment of its own monthly official bulletin 
instead of having an organ which was a 
private enterprise. The Bulletin as it 
now exists is just what such a publica- 
tion should be, namely, the means of 
distributing the news to make the Feder- 
ation activities known, not alone to the 
members but to those outside who might 
be interested. 

Under Mrs. Lyons’ direction, all the 
departments are displaying great energy, 
practically all of the states are now or- 
ganized and in running order. The 
financial status of the Federation is on 
a firmer footing than ever and for the 
first time since the inauguration of the 
concert tour for the final winners of the 
national biennial contests, a second sea- 
son of this tour is being planned for the 
1921 winners to give the clubs another 
opportunity to engage these worthy 
young artists. 

Then, too, there has just been com- 
pleted an affiliation of significant conse- 
quences between the American Music 
Department—the opera section—of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs and 
the Opera in Our Own Language Foun- 
dation for the support of American 
operas in the American language which 
it is expected will result in a revolution 
of the opera stage in our country. 

At a recent meeting of the National 
Concert Managers in St. Louis, Mrs. 
Lyons was honored with a membership, 
thereby forming a valuable alliance with 
this large body of music promoters, the 
object being to secure more concerts to 
the clubs, notably by American artists 
at better prices, and to create co-opera- 
tion between the local concert managers 
and the clubs handling concerts for the 
mutual benefit of both—#in short, to avoid 
conflict and save expense to the clubs. 

It should also be put to the credit of 
Mrs. Lyons that she has drawn to her- 
self and the Federation the hearty sup- 
port and co-operation of the entire musi- 
cal world in America, especially of the 
musical press. She is a woman of sane 
and wholesome tendencies, of great ex- 
ecutive ability, far-sighted and fair in 
her dealings, with a vision and foresight 
which have made her loved and respected 
by the great body of workers in the Fed- 
eration. Under her influence, the vari- 
ous parts of this great organization, 
some of which were for a time inclined 
to he indifferent while cthers were in 
conflict, have now been welded together 
into a compact unit of strength and loy- 
alty. 

Let me add that among Mrs. Lyons’ 
plans for the future is a program by 
American musicians, to be sung in the 
American language. This is scheduled 
for the Thirteenth Biennial Festival of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, 
to be held at Asheville in June of next 
year. Of unique interest at this festival 
will be the large chorus culled from the 
music clubs of the country and the Sym- 
phony Orchestra under an American 
eonductor. which is being organized by 
Miss Stenhens, district president for the 
Sonth Atlantic District. 

I give you these details for the reason 
that your editor has all along taken the 
rround that the great moving power in 
making this nation music-loving in the 
hest sense has been the women. In his 
first address in 1913, made under the 
auspices of the Century Club in Nash- 
ville. Tenn.. vour editor paid a warm 
tribute to the work of the women and 


particularly of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. From that time on 
in all his public work, he has never 
failed to give the women the credit which 
is their due. 

Anyone who is acquainted with the 
conditions behind the scenes of our great 
musical organizations, particularly of 
our symphony orchestras and of many 
of our operatic undertakings, knows that 
it is the women who have kept them 
alive, that it is the women who have 
been the principal means of raising the 
necessary funds to meet the inevitable 
deficits, and, above all, that it has been 
the influence of the women which has 
furthered the cause of musical progress 
by influencing the more or less indif- 
ferent and at times opposing reaction- 
aries they found on the school boards 
and who were the great obstacles to the 
proper introduction of music into the 
public school system. 

ok * oo 


Dr. J. Leo Hanson, said to be a Boston 
expert of repute, has just issued a state- 
ment to the effect that “It is not neces- 
sary for Geraldine Farrar, Boston’s 
world famous opera queen, to turn away 
from the Fountain of Love. All that she 
needs is a love gland.” 

This is evidently a covert reference to 
the lady’s trouble with her husband, Lou 
Tellegen, who, by the bye, just now is 
being exploited in vaudeville and the 
movies. 

Dr. Hanson declares that Lou Telle- 
gen’s statement that his trouble with his 
wife was jealousy is not founded on 
truth. The doctor declares it was 
“chemical incompatibility” and that the 
adorable Geraldine can be cured and that 
once cured she can live and love like a 
normal woman. 

Evidently the good doctor is taking the 
side of Tellegen in this discussion. For 
my own part, I would be inclined to say, 
with all due deference to the worthy 
medicus, that even in these days of the 
transposition of glands, it will take an 
abnormally powerful gland to make the 
adorable Geraldine, as he calls her, suffi- 
ciently amiable to continue to live with 
Tellegen. 

The doctor insists that she needs a 
gland extract that is made from the kid- 
ney of a goat or bull. 

Heaven help dear Geraldine! 

Those who are interested in this mat- 
ter, particularly those who are accus- 
tomed to write to me whenever I allude 
to this distinguished prima donna, will 
find a full statement of the case in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger of Monday, 
July 10. 

a * + 

They have selected Henry Hadley, a>- 
sociate conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, as the conductor of the con- 
certs for the people in Philadelphia. 
Glad to see Henry is coming into his 
own, more and more. 

Meantime his wife, known profession- 
ally as Inez Barbour, was one of the 
soloists at a recent Stadium concert. Not 
everybody knows that Hadley’s wife is 
a fine artist and a most charming 
woman. Incidentally, let me add that I 
heard her speak at a meeting of the 
Baroness Von Klenner’s Opera Club, on 
which occasion she showed that she was 
a verv cultured woman, of charming per- 
sonality, who could make a speech a 
great deal better than most men. 

* * mK 


The other evening, at the Stadium, 
they played for the first time an “Over- 
ture on Negro Themes,” by James P. 
Dunn, the composer of Jersey City. The 
score was one of the most typical Afro- 
American that has yet been devised. 

Dunn is a character. There are, of 
course, people who would deride the idea 
that a composer of any merit can be 
found in Jersey City, the argument being 
why should he live in Jersey City if he 
could live anywhere else? As a matter 
of fact, esnecially on the higher ground 
of Jersey City. you will find some of the 
finest, most cultured people in this coun- 
try, a large and ever growing community 
of music loving people living in comfort- 
able homes and enioying life under much 
better conditions than many of those who 
pride themselves on being New Yorkers. 

Dunn, who I suspect is an Irishman, 
has acauired great political influence in 
his part of the world, which he is using 
ruthlessly for the advancement of music. 
It all came about in this way. 

You may perhaps recall that your edi- 
tor some years ago berated musicians 
for their lack of interest in politics. He 
told them frankly that the vote was not 
merelv a right but a duty and that it 
was simply ridiculous to exnect the voli- 
ticians to pay any attention to their 


[Continued on page 8] 
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needs or demands, particularly with re- 
gard to free music for the people or 
proper attention to music in the schools 
if they never registered and never voted. 
Frontal attacks on such men when they 
were in office would not even be consid- 
ered. The thing to do was to find out 
where the aspirants for political posi- 
tions stood on the matter while they were 
candidates. 

Dunn, over in his sanctum, read these 
articles and took them to heart. He pro- 
ceeded to get busy. First he called to- 
gether a few of his musical friends and 
proposed action. He stated that he did 
not think that it would be necessary to 
raise any large sum of money, but he 
did think that with a little use of print- 
er’s ink and some postage stamps, they 
probably might product results. 

The outcome was that they formed 
themselves into an organization, with 
Dunn at the head, and proceeded to ques- 
tion the various candidates for office at 
the time. This was during the last 
Presidential election. All except one of 
the candidates ignored the questions put 
to them. This one, however, a man who 
evidently had vision, by the name of 
O’Brien, which also suggests that he is 
an Irishman or of Irish descent, replied 
that he was in hearty sympathy with the 
purposes of Mr. Dunn’s organization, that 
he believed in giving the masses all the 
pleasure and happiness possible, that he 
believed in music for the children in the 
schools, that he considered music had a 
great humanizing, civilizing influence. 
In other words, he was for Dunn and his 
crowd and all they represented. 

Then Dunn and his crowd again got 
busy. They sent out appeals and endless 
chain letters to ail the musicians, music 
teachers, choir singers, music dealers and 
music-lovers in Jersey City, asking them, 
irrespective of politics, to vote for 
O’Brien. 

What was the result? 

O’Brien was the only Democrat elected 
in that section during the great Repub- 
lican landslide, which carried the country 
and incidentally Jersey before it in the 
fall of 1920. 

The moral of the story is quite simple. 
If we are to expect our state and 
national legislators to do anything for 
music, for art, for culture, for these 
great influences that rise superior to the 
material in life, we must tackle the 
gentlemen while they are candidates. 

There are congressional districts where 
those engaged in the musical life and in 
the musical industries hold the political 
power. There are districts again where 
they hold the balance of power. Do you 
realize what this means? Do you realize 
that if these people instead of being in- 
different to their political duties, would 
register and vote that they would send 
men of ability and culture to their state 
and national legislatures instead of self- 
seeking, selfish. half-baked lawyers and 
politicians, as they do now? 

If we are ever to have a Ministry of 
Fine Arts as an integral part of our 
National Government; if we are ever 
to have a National Conservatory of 
Music, Art and the Drama, such as the 
older nations have had for centuries, 
there is just one way to go about it. 
Get at the candidates before election. 
Make them feel that the musicians, music 
teachers, the singers and players, the 
painters. the actors and actresses, have a 
vote and propose to use that vote. 

Your Editor has pointed the way. 

James P. Dunn of Jersey City has 
proved it practical and effective. 

ak a a 


In the edition of the New York Times 
of Sunday. July 16. I read a most in- 
teresting article on Czecho-Slovak music. 
It reminds me to tell you that the musical 
department of the New York Times on 
Sunday stands out by the value of the 
information it contains, foreign as well 
as domestic. 

Connected, too, with the Sunday issue 
of the Times, is its literary and artistic 
supplement which has reached a _ point 
of excellence that does its editor and his 
contributors credit. The political and 
social articles are exceptionally able. The 
book reviews are informing, and not being 
directed merely to literary folks are an 
excellent guide to those who want to know 
something about a book before they buy 
it. 


As for the illustrations, they have 
finally reached such a point of artistic 
excellence as to be worthy of being cut 
out, mounted and put upon the walls of 
your library or sanctum. Thus you will 
have an art gallery of etchings at a 
minimum of cost. 

This supplement of the Times is a 
model of its kind. It is one of the rea- 
sons why that paper has assumed so 
commanding a position in American 
journalism. There is no journal in 
Europe that I know of that can compare 
with the New York Times to-day. Much 
of the high character, dignity and re- 
liability of the Times are due to Charles 
Ransom Miller, its editor for nearly half 
a century, who has just passed out. 

He was a scholar, a man of culture, of 
rigid principle as became his New Eng- 
land origin and education. By some he 
was regarded as a reactionary because he 
could not sympathize with much of what 
is involved in modern progress. 

But he kept the.faith, did a great 
work, honored his profession and lived 
to see the Times rise from a paper of 
restricted circulation and influence to its 


present position of international promi- 
nence, power and prosperity. 
* * * 

According to Popular Mechanics, a 
standard magazine, an instrument has 
been invented to classify the talent of 
musicians. The instrument indicates the 
exact number of vibrations per second 
of any tone, tested by it, and as, of 
course, the number of vibrations of all 
tones are known, the instrument deter- 
mines whether the pitch is correct. It 
consists of a perfectly balanced drum 
that rotates horizontally, making ex- 
actly one revolution per second. 

What a Godsend to the musical critics 
this would be if it could be applied to the 
débutantes! What a lot of time, of 
trouble and space the daily papers would 
save. Incidentally, it might dispose of 
some of those who to-day claim they are 
artists. * * * 


One Charles Strick of Hoboken, in the 
local police court pleaded that he might 
go to jail in place of his dog. The dog, 
with the proper name of “Sport,” had 
bitten someone, so the police seized the 
animal. Strick protested, insisting that 
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Contact Dissipates Fallacious Ideas 
of American Music, Says Englishman 


Me 
Hi 


Felix Salmond, ’Cellist, Finds 
His Countrymen Have False 
Idea of Art in United States 
—Praises Serious - minded- 
ness—Orchestras as Exxpres- 
sion of National Musical 
Consciousness — Asserts 
Dramatic Art on Higher 
Plane in England—Love for 
Chamber Music Traced to 
Geographical Situation 


ITH all her good points, England 

still remains England and most of 
her inhabitants are still wont to regard 
the people of the Western Hemisphere 
with a bit of apprehension, to say the 
least. It may be that the nearness of 
kinship has blinded their eyes to what 
Americans consider their best qualities, 
a condition usually dissipated soon after 
the Englishman ventures across the At- 
lantic. One of the latest discoveries of 
an Englishman concerning the state of 
America’s national consciousness is that 
made by Felix Salmond, ’cellist. Amer- 
ica, he finds, has developed her musical 
taste to such a point of excellence that 
it is not necessary for an artist to at- 
tempt the sensational in order to attract 
attention. 

“The greatest fallacy we hear in Eng- 
land about the people of the United 
States,” said Mr. Salmond, “is that a 
musician to be successful must do some- 
thing sensational. Nothing could be 
more false, for in my two months’ stay 
in New York I have observed that Amer- 
ican audiences are highly discriminating. 
They bestow applause when the work is 
worthy and they refrain when it is 
mediocre. They are not satisfied with 
technical display, but demand serious- 
minded artistry. 

“Nor do the English people understand 
the significance of the orchestras which 
you have here. There is a finish rarely 
if ever found in Europe at this time. 
That alone bespeaks wonders for your 
musical appreciation, for your organiza- 
tions have a patronage which is not only 
generous, but what is more to the point, 
it is general. You have many more or- 
chestral concerts here a week than we 
have in England, and there is no better 
way to judge the status of a nation’s 
musical growth than to observe the man- 
ner in which the great symphonies are 
performed and appreciated. Of course, 
chamber music is closely related to the 
larger forms of ensemble playing, and 
in that, I believe, England takes the 
lead. We are also kindly disposed to 
singers and pianists and the height of 
the season often brings as many as sixty 
recitals a week.” 

In many respects a typical English- 
man, Mr. Salmond has not forgotten that 
the land of Shakespeare is still the center 
of dramatic art, so far as the English- 
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Felix Salmond, English ’Cellist 


speaking world is concerned, and in this 
field he finds America lacking. He be- 
lieves that the English people are accus- 
tomed to a higher standard of acting, 
caused possibly by the fact that there 
is a richer tradition on which to draw, 
which makes the average English com- 
pany superior to its American counter- 
part. There is also, he finds, a vast dif- 
ference in relationship between the artist 
and manager in the two countries. The 
field of concert activity is much smaller 
there, and consequently there is little 
need for a manager in the same sense 
as in this country. England’s geograph- 
ical situation, he believes, has had much 
to do with the development of music in 
the Island Kingdom, especially in re- 
gard to the form of musical expression. 

“It seems only logical that in a 
big country such as this the larger 
forms of music should be cultivated,” 
Mr. Salmond observes. “Consequently, 
large orchestras are being organized in 
all of the larger cities. In England, 
where the distances are not so great, 
there is a greater feeling of comradeship, 
which is more apt to find expression in 
the performance of chamber music. 
Much as I enjoy playing with a large 
orchestra, I must confess that I prefer 
to give sonata recitals. I am looking 
forward to playing with a number of the 
excellent pianists next season and shall 
be especially happy to play at the Berk- 
shire Festival in the fall.” 

Mr. Salmond experienced a great deal 
of trouble with his ’cello upon his arrival 
in this country due to climatic condi- 
tions. It is a Gofriller, made in Venice 
in 1700. Fortunatelv, he was able to 
save the instrument from serious harm, 
and now it is capable of producing as 
eloquent a tone as ever. 





Troy Welcomes New Summer School 

Troy; N. Y., July 29.—The Rensselaer 
Summer Master School introduced itself 
to musicians of this vicinity at a con- 
cert given on June 20 at Faith Hall, 


Averill Park, for the benefit of St. 
Henry’s Church of that village. The 
hall was crowded with the summer 


colonists, who gave the artists an enthu- 
Silastic reception. The faculty of the 
new school includes Jessie Fenner Hill 
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the wound had been caused in a pla 


mood on the part of “Sport.” 


Strick’s plea to be permitted t 
to jail in the place of his dog was b 


on the statement that the dog was is. 
to music and good food, and that 
there would be neither good food yp», 
music such as the dog appreciate 
the jail, the dog would pine and pos 


die. 


Therefore he urged the judg 


let him go to jail in place of the dox 


The judge said he was 
couldn’t accede to the plea, 


sorry, 
ana 


“Sport” was taken for observation 
they call it, for twenty days. 

Strick, as he left, said he would ap ea) 
to the higher courts, but it is not know, 
whether in the course of his appea! hp 
will state that “Sport” is a high grag. 


dog, educated to a 


love for 


clas 


music or only an ordinary mutt addivte; 
to jazz, says your 
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of New York, vocal teacher; Lina Coep. 
coach and accompanist, and James \c. 
Laughlin, Jr., assistant-director of tl, 


Troy Conservatory. 
Irma 
Josephine 


cluded 
Thomas, 


The vocalists 
G. Fenner, 
Martino, 


Jeanne §£. 
Le yu Se 


Woodbury of New York and Bart §£ 


Dunn 


of Troy. 


Marion 


Bennett of 


Mechanicsville, piano pupil of Mr. Me. 
Laughlin, gave two numbers. 
SATIE EHRLICH. 


EXTEND MONTREAL MUSIC 


Kiwanis Bringing Open-Air Concerts to 
Suburbs—Sousa’s Visit 

MONTREAL, CAN., July 29.—Following 
the marked success which attended it: 
city open-air concerts last summer, the 
Kiwanis Club has organized suburba: 
music committees, with a view of ex. 
tending these concerts. 

Sousa and his band opened a week's 
engagement at Dominion Park on July 


22 





to an enormous audience and wer 
warmly greeted. Mr. Sousa, who was in § 


excellent form, hinted to a reporter that 
his next march composition would prob:- 
ably be dedicated to the Canadian s0o!- 
diers who went overseas. 
HARCOURT FARMER. 





Organists Appointed to New York and 


Boston Churches 


Boston, July 28.—Francis W. Snow 
has been appointed organist and choir- 


master 


of 


Trinity 


Church, 


Copley 


Square, to succeed Ernest Mitchell wh 
resigned last week after twelve years 


service to 


become 


organist 


and choir- 


master of Grace Episcopal Church, Nev 


York. 


Mr. 


Snow, Trinity’s 


new or- 


ganist, will leave the Church of the Ad- 
vent, where he directed the music 
He was formerly organist 


four 


of the 


years. 
Second 
Audubon Circle. 


new duties on Sept. 1. 


Vacation Call 


Church, 


He will commence his 


Unitarian, 


W. J. PARKER. 


Reaches Cincinnati 
servatory Faculty 


Con- 


CINCINNATI, July 29.—The faculty of 
the Cincinnati Conservatory is about | 
Dean Freder\ 


scatter for the vacation. 
Shailor Evans will 


spend 


the summer 


with his mother at Bedford Springs, Pa 
Edgar Stillman Kelley will visit Europe, 
where he will be guest conductor for t! 
performances of several of his symp 


nic works. 


Mrs. Kelley will be in New 


York for a portion of the summer a! 
will also travel in Ohio in her work 2s 
president of the State Federation 

Thalberg, Jean 


Music 
Verd 


Clubs. 
and Jean ten Have 


Marcian 


will go 


Europe with their families for the vaca- 


tion. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Hoffman and 


Dan Beddoe and his family will be 3 
Asbury Park for the month of August 
Mrs. Frederic Huntington will visit 

Mississippi and Michigan; Mr. and Mrs 
Thomas James Kelly will visit friends © 
the New England coast; Louis Saver! 
and Albert Berne will spend August !" 


the 


Marguerite 


mountains 


Melville 


of Pennsylvania, 
Liszniewska 


rest at Sunwood, the summer homes 


Mr. and 


Mrs. 


Frank Melville, 


Jf., 


Setauket, Long Island Sound. 





Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano of 
Metropolitan Opera, has been engareé 
b J 


for recitals 
Bradford, Pa., on 


spectively. 
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New York Singing Teacher Commends 


Spirit of Idealism in Chicago School 
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William S. Brady Extols Work 
Done at American Conserv- 
atory aS He Ends Second 
Season on Faculty of Mas- 
ter Classes—Sees Possibili- 
ties for American Voices— 
To Begin Annual Course in 
Munich 


TILLIAM S. BRADY, who has just 
W concluded his second season of four 
weeks as one of the teachers in the sum- 
mer school of the American Conserva- 
tory of Chicago, is inspired not only by 
a strong belief in the Conservatory, but 
by a deep faith in the possibilities of the 
American students whom he met there. 

“I found nothing in the Conservatory 
that I could not praise,” said Mr. Brady. 
“The four weeks I spent in Chicago were 


imore like a vacation than a period of 


work, although my schedules were com- 
pletely filled. The broad spirit of the 
school as well as the artistic ideals in- 
‘uleated into the minds of the students 
is a thing worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. And the voices and talent 
that I found there convinced me anew 
that the possibilities of the American 
student are unlimited, if they will pur- 
sue their studies with diligence and per- 
severance. They made splendid prog- 
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William S. Brady, New York Vocal 


Instructor 


ress during the short term, and a num- 
ber of them are coming to New York to 
continue their work with me in the fall.” 

Another feature of Mr. Brady’s visit 
to Chicago that is considered unusual in 
the musical profession and which might 
be taken as an auspicious token of the 
future was the spirit of fellowship exist- 
ing among the various members of the 
teaching staffs of the different schools. 

A new step in Mr. Brady’s teaching 
experience is the course which’ he begins 
in Munich in August. During his visit 
to Europe last summer, when he went to 
look over the musical field, he came in 
contact with Anton von Fuchs, artistic 
director of the Munich opera, who, as a 
great admirer of the art of Marcella 
Craft, a pupil of Mr. Brady, urged him to 
spend some time in Munich each year and 
promised him aid in every way. Three 
of Mr. Brady’s pupils, Robert Steel, bari- 
tone; Lawrence Wolf, tenor, and Edwin 
Johnson, tenor, are now in Europe and 
will form the nucleus of his class in 
Munich. After a short stay in Paris, 
he will go on a tour through the Black 
Forest and will visit Oberammergau be- 
fore beginning his work. 

Among Mr. Brady’s pupils who are 
singing before the public are Carolina 
Lazzari, contralto, who is already booked 
for sixty-eight concerts next fall under 
the management of the -Metropolitan 
Concert Bureau; Kathryn Meisle, con- 
tralto, who is being successfully booked 
under the Hanson management, and 
Leone Kruse, who will make her New 
York début in the fall, followed by ap- 
pearances in many cities under the di- 
rection of Mr. Hanson. John Steel, 
tenor, who has been heard with success 
in various New York light opera pro- 
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miniature 
with em- 


is now giving his 
vaudeville 


ductions, 
song recitals in 
phatic success. 
Mr. Brady speaks in terms of grati- 
tude and appreciation of the work of 
his first teacher, Lino Mattioli of Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Brady credits him with much 
of his success as a teacher, for it was 
he who awakened in him, he s says, ideals 
of loyalty and service to help those who 
came to him. Mr. Mattioli anticipated 
being with Mr. Brady in Chicago this 
summer, but was prevented by the illness 
of his wife. Mr. Brady will return to 
New York in time for the opening of 
his studio on Sept. 20. H. C. 


CINCINNATI GREETS 
SAINT-SAENS OPERA 


“Samson and Delilah” Popular 
in Zoo Season—Recital 


at Conservatory 
By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, July 29.—The last half 
of the opera season at the Zoo was 
entered upon on Sunday evening with an 
excellent performance of “Samson and 
Delilah.” This opera has proved one of 
the most popular in the repertoire, and 
Tuesday night’s performance was given 
to a sold-out house. The Saint-Saéns’ 
work is alternating for the week with 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The _ soloists 
continue to acquit themselves admirably, 
and audiences are increasing as the sea- 
son advances. 

The last recital of the summer session 
of the Conservatory was given on Mon- 
day afternoon by Mozelle Bennett, vio- 
linist, whose program included a Sonata 
by Nardini, Bruch’s Concerto in G 
Minor, and numbers by Vieuxtemps, 
Brahms and Kreisler. Both the soloist 
and her accompanist, Margaret Oman, 
displayed admirable musicianship. 





Mrs. J. Herman Thuman was the 
hostess at an attractive musicale on 
Monday afterncon, when Alma_ Beck 
sang numbers by Schumann, Faure, 


Chausson, and Strauss, and Nora Beck 
Thuman contributed solos by Chami- 
nade, Strauss, Beach, and Batten. Sev- 
eral numbers were also sung by Mrs. J. 
Herman Thuman. 


New Piano Number Heard Over the 
Radio 

Boston, July 29.—A new work for 

piano, Risoluto in F Minor, by H. R. 

Boardman, played from manuscript for 

the first time, was a feature of the 


broadcasting recital given by W. D. 
Strong at Medford Hillside on July 22. 
It has decided merit, and is distin- 
guished for virile themes of contrasting 
character. Mr. Strong’s program also 
included numbers by Hofmann, D’Albert, 
Chopin, Poldini, and MacDowell. Mr. 
Boardman is the composer of a Sonata 
for piano and violin and a number of 
interesting songs. W. J. PARKER. 


Orpha Kendall Heard in Tribute Concert 


CHICAGO, July 29.—Orpha Kendall 
(Holstman), soprano, was the soloist at 
the concert given as a farewell tribute 
to Dr. John Dill Robertson on the occa- 
sion of his resignation as president of the 
board of directors of the Municipal 
Tuberculosis Sanitarium last Sunday. 


Mrs. MacDonald Talks 
of Dunning System to 
First Cleveland Class 





Harriet Bacon MacDonald of Chicago, Who 


Is Conducting a Five-Weeks’ Summer 
Class in Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, July 31.—The Dunning 


system of music study was presented to 
a Cleveland audience on July 24 by 
Harriet Bacon MacDonald of Chicago at 
the Cass School of Music. Mrs. Mac- 
Donald is holding a five weeks’ normal 
course here at present. 

She illustrated her talk with the ap- 
paratus of the system, and greatly inter- 
ested her hearers. ‘Formed into classes, 
the children are taught the fundamental 
musical principles by means of symbols- 
dises, rhythm sticks and movable, musi- 
cal characters,” said Mrs. MacDonald. 
“The sense of rhythm is stimulated and 
developed by rhythmic exercises and 
songs. Rhythm is the principal thing. 
It is taught through the inner sense and 
not through the arithmetical sense. 
Written work is insisted upon for it 
teaches the children that music is a lan- 
guage, and must be written as well as 
interpreted. The child’s natural love of 
play is utilized through the class games 
to help it receive information. The sys- 
tem teaches transposition, and all but 
the very young pupils are able to trans- 
pose readily as well as to compose, at 
the end of a year’s lessons under the 
system.” 

This is Mrs. MacDonald’s first class 
in Cleveland, and she expects to return 
for a similar normal session next 
summer. GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 


Choruses of Nurses Organized 

CuicaGo, July Ellen Kinsman 
Mann, soprano, is organizing a chorus of 
sixty voices recruited from the Chicago 
Training School for Home and Public 
Nursing. The chorus will make its first 
public appearance at the Pageant of 
Progress on Aug. 1. A permanent or- 
ganization under Mrs. Mann’s leader- 
ship is being formed and several — 
concerts will be given next winter 
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IENNA, July 21.—Despite heat and 

the dinartere from the city of all 
those who are able to leave, the season 
here continues to maintain its record as 
the most active in Central Europe. At 
the Volksoper, the répertoire continues 
with a large attendance, and in the Burg- 
garten the open-air concerts have proved 
successful both in artistic standard and 
in attendance. In addition, a few re- 
citalists continue to be heard and the 
usual lectures and programs of a 
scholastic nature are given as though 
the season were at its height. 

At the Volksoper, a numoer of visiting 
artists have impressed the public in a 
wide variety of rdéles. Karl Jorn, who 
has not been heard here in many years, 
returned as guest in the réle of Don Jose 
in “Carmen.” In the same opera, Hein- 
rich Schlusnus of the Berlin Staatsoper 
gave a fiery interpretation of Escamillo. 
Jorn was also acclaimed in the title réie 
of ‘“Tannhauser” and as Canio in Pag- 
liacci.”” In the latter opera, Sigismund 


Salweski of La Scala gave another of 
his fine interpretations as Tonio. The 
Polish baritone has a voice of power and 


beauty and a dramatic ability which in- 
vests even the smaller operatic rdles 
with importance. 

Anton Ludwig, baritone of the Munich 
Opera, was heard in “The Tales of Hoff- 
mann,’ winning an ovation for his share 
of the performance. In “Madama But- 
terfly,” Ludwig again sang capably the 
role of Pinkerton. Friedl Bohm, of the 
German Theater of Prague, was the Cio- 
Cio-San and proved an artist of routine 
ability. The recent excellent perform- 
ance of “Aida” offered a cast which was 
made up entirely of visiting artists. 
Olga Bauer-Pilecka of the Operntheater 
was Amneris. Jorn sang Rhadames and 
Harald Falkmann, an interesting singer 
from the Stockholm Opera, was 
Amonasro. 

One of the events of the past fortnight 
was the gala revival of “Hinsel and 
Gretel” which the management gave for 
the pleasure of several hundred Danish 
children, members of a society which is 
making a Central European Tour. 

Richard Tauber, a young tenor of 
marked ability from the Dresden Opera, 
who attracted much notice by his per- 
formances at the recent Zurich Inter- 
national Festival, has taken the prin- 
cipal male réle in “Frasquita,” the new 
Franz Lehar operetta which is drawing 
large audiences to the Theater an der 
Wien. 

One of the finest of recent programs 
was the popular concert given by the 
People’s Chorus with the assistance of 
the People’s Orchestra. Bach’s “I Have 
Many Afflictions” was the piece de re- 
sistance of the program with Fischer 
Grossmann, Hugo Stern and Fritz 
Hirsch as_ soloists. The organization 
responded admirably to the efforts of 
its conductor Karl Berger. Franz 
Schiitz was at the organ, and in addition 
to accompaniments played two Bach 
numbers. The singing of Malwa 
Fischer, a young soprano with a voice 
of great beauty was the feature of a 


Aooeenennns! 


Czecho-Slovakian Composers 
Form Co-operative Society 


: PRAGUE, July 20.—A _ co-opera- 
: tive society for the publication of 
= classic Czecho-Slovakian music and 
the works of contemporary com- 
= posers of merit has been formed 
= here by an association of compos- 
= ers and journalists. The society 
- bears the name “Umelecka Be- 
= seda,” and is now busy on editions 
= of Smetana’s works and composi- 
tions and opera scores by Dvorak, 
Fibich and others as well as sev- 
eral volumes of folk-music. Among 
the contemporary works scheduled 


senenentenet 


for early publication are J. B. 
=: Fo6rster’s opera, “Eva”; Suk’s sym- 
= phony, “Asraél,” and his opera, 


“Radaz and Mahulena,” and simi- 
lar compositions by V. Stepan, L. 
Vycplek, Jaroslav Novotmy, Jaro- 
slav Kricka and others. 


WOLLLEL 


Vienna Season Remarkable for Activity 
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program which was of a high character 
throughout. 

The Burggarten concerts continue to 
offer a variety of conductors and solo- 
ists and afford splendid opportunities for 
hearing young singers and those whose 
talent has been’ submerged hither- 
to. During the past week, the conduc- 
tors were Christoph, Leo Kraus and 
Fritz Recktenwald. Karl Baltz, violin- 
ist, distinguished himself as soloist on 
two occasions by playing concertos by 
Bruch and Spohr. Another soloist of 
marked ability was Igo Guttmann, who 
sang arias from “Lohengrin” and 
“Evangelimann.” Franzi Paschka, vio- 
linist, made an excellent impression in 
Lalo’s Spanish Symphony, and Clara 
Musil, soprano, is still one of the most 


popular artists at the open air series. 

The Rosé Quartet, which continues its 
fine concerts of chamber music, was re- 
sponsible for the recent scholarly festi- 
val of chamber music by Franz Schu- 
bert, held in honor of the composer’s 
125th birthday anniversary. In several 
numbers the ensemble had excellent as- 
sistance from Severin Eisenberger. Dr. 
Edwin Fischer, Alfred Griienfeld, Otto 
Stix and Dr. Paul Weingarten. 

Karl Lafite, pianist, was the soloist 
on a program of music and drama which 
was arranged by Marcel Dunan, critic 
and authority on French music and liter- 
ature. 

Among the recitalists, Alexander 
Eder, pianist, offered a program worthy 
of special mention in which his interpre- 
tations of Schubert and Chopin were 
excellent. Anton Popovici, a young vio- 
linist, was heard in several numbers on 
the same occasion. 





Art and Fashion Join in Paris Opera Ball 
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L’illustration 


A Sketch by René Lelong Showing the Climax of the Venetian Pageant Which Was the 
Central Feature of the Annual Charity Ball in the Foyer of the Paris Opéra 


ARIS, July 20.— Perhaps the most 

brilliant event of the gayest year 
since 1914 was the recent ball given in 
the halls of the Opéra under the direc- 
tion of the Princess Murat for the bene- 
fit of a dozen charities. Virtually all 
the world of art and fashion was present 
and danced to the music furnished by 
an orchestra from the Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique. The painters Jean- 
Gabriel Domergue and George Barbier 
contrived a pageant in which principal 


roles were taken by Ida Rubinstein, the 
dancer; Don Luis of Bourbon and Prince 
Karam. Fanny Heldy, Marthe Chénal, 
Marguerite Carré, Léo Staats and a 
score of other stars of the opera and 
dance took part in the affair. The cos- 
tumes were sixteenth century Venetian 
and the sketch, by René Lelong, depicts 
the moment in the pageant when a bar- 
baric Princess (Ida Rubinstein) is re- 
ceived by the Doge of Venice and his 
court. The music of a half dozen classic 
composers was used. 





Hoyer Conducts Dresden Chorus 


DRESDEN, July 21.—Conducted by 
Arthur Hoyer, the Germania Men’s 
Chorus gave a recent concert of much 
worth. Herr Hoyer knows his forces 
well and they sang feelingly favorite 
native numbers. A brass quartet from 
the Kaufmann Orchestra accompanied 
them. The season at the Opera House 
continues. This week the performances 
included repetitions of “The Man in the 
Moon,” which seems to have become 
fixed in the repertory. Johannes Schev- 
rich from the opera house at Charlotten- 


burg was the guest artist in “Tales of 
Hoffmann.” Among other works given 
was “Midsummer Night’s Dream” with 
the music of Mendelssohn, “Carmen” 
and “Faust.” 
New Australian Artist Arrives in 
London 





LONDON, July 21.—Joining the many 
artists from Australia and New Zealand 
now here, there has recently arrived Rosa 
Alba, who came to London at the recom- 
mendation of Dame Clara Butt by whom 
she was heard here on the recent tour. 
Miss Alba received her training at the 
New South Wales Conservatory, where 
she won a scholarship. She appeared 
with the leading organizations ana 
toured New Zealand and Australia with 
the State Orchestra under Verbruggen. 
It is expected that Miss Alba will shortly 
be heard here. 


Isadora Dunean Dances in Brussels 


BRUSSELS, July 20.—Isadora Duncan, 
after many years’ absence from the stage 
here, has returned triumphantly to the 
boards of the Théatre Galéries. She was 
received enthusiastically and interpreted 
on her first program compositions of 
Chopin, in which she had the assistance 
of Ralph Lawton, pianist. A _ second 
program, danced to music of Liszt, Bach, 
Brahms, Wagner and Schubert, proved 
equally successful. Since the closing of 
the Monnaie, the only other event of 
musical interest besides the appearance 
of Miss Duncan, was the recent visit of 
Robert Casadesus, pianist, who came 
from Paris to play as soloist at a con- 
cert by pupils of Léontine Champion. 


Music in Finland 


HELSINGForRS, July 14.— Under the 
able management of Franz Mikorey, the 
State Opera here has presented within 


German 


the past few weeks a notable program of 
German operas, varied only by one na- 
tive work, “Elinan Surma,” by Meri- 
kanto, and Tchaikovsky’s “The Swan 
Lake.” The répertoire included ‘“Meis- 
tersinger,” ‘“Rosenkavalier,” ‘‘Lohen- 
grin” and other well-known German 


operas. 


WURZBURGER. July 20.—Under Profes- 
sor Zilcher of the Conservatorium a con- 
cert devoted to Mozart was a special at- 
traction here recently. 


Strauss and Reger 
Honored 1 in a Mum: 


senennaneronreen Hoeeeesnennepeainn 


UNICH, July 21.—Richard Stra 

has come in for his full shar: 
honors during the past fortnight. 
addition to the special attention paid 
orchestral compositions, several of wh 
were conducted at a special concert 
Klemens Kraus of the Vienna Oy: 





theater, the composer’s opera “Elektra, 


which has not been heard in many 
season, was given a notable revival! 
the Opera. 
Strauss opera now in the répertoire h 
the others being “Ariadne” 
“Salomé,” “Rosenkavalier 
Legend.” 

Alindé 
sang the 
ance which was thrilling dramatica 
and vocally. The great difficulties 
the score offered no worries to the 
prano. Kraus conducted and the o 
sion was one of enthusiasm. 


At the Akademie der Tonkunst, Max 


Reger was the object of special attent 
in a series of programs which brouz 
forth some excellent examples of mu 
cianship. Walter Jungwirth play 
skilfully and with keen understandi 


several of the composer’s organ compos 
and Albert Kram 
Pla} 


tions. Marie Landes 
took part in a sonata group for 
and violin, and Ludwig Kische dist 
guished himself in the interpretation 
several piano works. 

At the opening concert of the 
Choral and Chamber Music 
special. attention was directed to 
work of local composers, and 
works of interest were given 
These included a string quartet by | 
siré Thomassin; a piano trio by Aug 
Reuss and several melancholy 


tiful songs by Walter Courvoisier. T! 


An 


Sta 


evening included 
contralto; Frida 
of the 


artists of the 
Erler-Schnaudt, 
pianist; the members 
String Quartet; 
and Courvoisier, who played the 
paniments to his own songs. 


» 
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Activity in Paris Centers About 


Opéra Comique 


PARIS, July 21.—As the summer sea 


and conc 
Opera 


recital 
the 


the 
empty, 


advances, 
remain 


son 

halls 
closed, 
where the usual 
been abandoned, is there musical 

ity. At the final performance of 
Jongleur de Notre Dame,’ 
gere, 
of the cast, 
tion, accompanied by 
ers and gifts. 
contralto of great promise, 
début at the house recently as 

Mother in “Louise,” a réle which broug 
her 
Music 
who has never 

Opéra Comique, 
but recently as 
voice of great 

dramatic gifts. 

the ‘“‘Marseillaise” at the 
July celebration in the Comique, 


+ 


Festival in Zurich. 
before appeared at 
made an impressive 

Scarpia, revealing 
beauty and impress 


Fourteenth 
wh 


a free performance of “Mignon” wa: 
Calas, Net! 


gaye, 


given, with Germaine 
Dupré in 


Ferrari, Villabella and 
east. Another débutant of merit 

Max Bussy, a young tenor, who dist 
guished himself as Pinkerton in “\ 
dame Butterfly,” with Nelly Fr 
singing the title-roéle. 


Vienna Philharmonic Sails for Sou 
American Tour 


VIENNA, July 20.—Word has been 
ceived here of the departure from Ge! 
on the liner Tomaso di Savoie . 
Philharmonic Orchestra for South An 
ica, where it will tour during the st 
mer season. The organization will 
its conductor, Felix Weingartner 
Buenos Aires, where he has been < 
ducting the season of Wagnerian op: 
at the Colon. At the last moment s 
eral new players were recruited to t: 
the places of those who declined to m: 
the voyage. 
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Recitalists Provide Sole Activity 


in London 





ONDON, July 20.—Slowly the season 
L here is drawing toward the annual 
midsummer wane. With the Kousse- 
vitzky concert series ended and all the 
orchestras and opera companies on holi- 
days, the activity lies principally in the 
hands of a few recitalists and specialized 
musical organizations. 

During the past fortnight the visit of 
Maurice Ravel, who has been much féted 
in the more radical musical circles, 
aroused great interest. At the home of 
Viscountess Rothermere, the composer 
took part in a program devoted entirely 
to his compositions. Jelly D’Aranyi, an 
excellent young violinist whose name has 
come to be associated almost ‘entirely 


with modernist compositions, and Hans 

Kindler, cellist, whose first visit here 
has been a tremendous success, also pre- 
sented for the first time here the com- 
poser’s Violin and ’Cello Sonata, a work 
which is full of fine effects. Mme. Alvar, 
soprano, was heard in a group of Ravel 
songs, With accompaniments exquisitely 
played by the Allied String Quartet with 
the assistance of Gwendolyn Mason, 
harpist; Louis Fleury, flute, and Charles 
Draper, clarinet. Ravel executed his 
piano compositions, “Oiseaux Tristes” 
and “La Vallée des Cloches.” He is to 
return in the autumn as guest conductor 
in a program with the Queen’s Hall Or- 
chestra. 

A program of unusual excellence and 
charm was that given by students of the 
Trinity College of Music, which this year 
celebrates its jubilee. The choir, con- 
ducted by E. Stanley Roper, and the 
chamber music class, under the leader- 
ship of L. Lebell, provided most of the 
music with the assistance of a group of 
soloists which included Frank E. T. 
Bilbe, violinist; Lilian Mann, soprano, 
and George Punter, pianist. 

Modern English, French and Russian 
composers came in for a large part in 
the program of distinction given in 
Queen’s Hall by pupils of Tobias Mat- 
thay, pianist. 

Among the violinists of the week, 
Mischa Weisbord, a _ youthful artist 
whose visit was preceded by rumors of 
his excellence, satisfied the hopes of his 
audience by giving an astonishing per- 
formance in a difficult program which 
included Glazounoff’s Violin Concerto. 
He is a virtuoso despite his youth (he is 
fifteen years old) and played with re- 
markable feeling and temperament. 

At Wigmore Hall Evelione Taglione, a 
young and agile pianist, gave an inter- 
esting program which included a _ per- 
formance of Stravinsky’s Five Pieces for 
Piano in Four Hands, played with the 
able assistance of her teacher, Ethel 
Leginska. The Stravinsky composition 
Was given its first public performance 
here and proved an amusing conceit, 
pleasurable despite its bizarre modern- 
‘sm. Miss Taglione and Miss Leginska 
‘iso played Leo Ornstein’s “Valse Bouf- 
ion” and some compositions by Miss 
Leginska herself, which were interesting 
and possessed individuality. 

Another young pianist, Eurydice Dra- 
oni, did some remarkable playing in a 
ecent program which included the “So- 
hata Appassionata” and Schumann’s 
“Carnival.” Gifts of a distinguished 
ort were exhibited by Victor D’Arville, 

ho made his début as pianist at Stein- 
vay Hall. His faults are the faults of 
youth, and technically his performance 
Was above reproach. 

Dr. Yorke Trotter, who returned re- 
cently from America, where he has been 
teaching music by a unique method in 
the Eastman Music School, gave a dem- 
nstration of his theories at Steinway 
Hall recently with an audience composed 
argely of children. The results achieved 
Were of great interest and decidedly im- 
pressive. 

Alfred O’Shea, Australian tenor, who 
has made a fine impression in a recital 
‘series here, gave his last program of the 
season before a large audience in Queen’s 
Hall. His singing is characterized by 
smoothness of tone, simplicity and a 
omplete absence of visible effort. He 
Was assisted in the final program by 
Daisy Kennedy, violinist. 

The American baritone, John Charles 
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Thomas, continues to maintain the level 
of the fine impression made at his first 
recital here. His voice is one of ex- 
traordinary beauty, and he employs it 
with authority and fine understanding, 
especially in the interpretation of Han- 
del and the early Italians. He received 
excellent support from his accompanist, 
William Janaushek. 

The week also brought great activity 
among the dancers. At the Coliseum, 
Tamara Karsavina has returned for a 


brief engagement after a long absence. 
She was greeted on her first appearance 
by a capacity audience, whose enthusi- 
asm was of a noisy character. Gavriloff 
is her partner. Penelope Spencer, pré- 
miére danseuse of the British National 
Opera Company, was warmly applauded 
in her program at A£olian Hall. She is 
a dancer of skill and charm, with a 
marked talent for character réles. The 
program also brought forward as solo- 
ists W. Johnstone-Douglas, tenor, and 
Reginald Paul, pianist. The costumes 
designed by Mrs. Lovat Fraser for Miss 
Spencer were of great interest and 
beauty. 





London School Celebrates Centenary 
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Veteran Dean of the School; Right, J. A. 


ONDON, July 22.—The past fort- 

night brought the centenary celebra- 
tion of the founding of the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music and with it a formidable 
list of concerts and operatic perform- 
ances which gave new vitality to a wan- 
ing The arrangements were 
made by a committee headed by Sir Alex- 
ander Campbell Mackenzie, who was 
assisted by J. A. Creighton, secretary of 
the Academy and one of the moving 
spirits in the celebration. 

Students of the Academy gave per- 
formances of three operas at Duke’s Hall 
with a students’ orchestra conducted by 
Henry Beauchamp. These were “The 
Yeoman of the Guard,” Goring Thomas’ 
“Nadesha” and Sir Alexander Macken- 
zie’s “Cricket on the Hearth.” In the 
casts were several young artists who 
doubtless will be heard from in operatic 
circles within the next few years. 
Among these, Dorothy Pattinson, Des- 
mond Roberts, Ella Frank, Edward 
Jones and Raymond Iles gave perform- 
ances of exceptional merit. 

Three orchestral concerts, conducted 
by Sir Henry Wood and Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie, attracted large audiences to 
Queen’s Hall, as did a piano recital by 
Winifred Christie, one of the best of the 
younger women pianists. The feature 
of the chamber music evening was the 
presentation of a new Sonata for Piano 
by Arnold Bax, which Harriet Cohen 
played with certainty of technique and 
genuine spirit. The work is a significanv 
one and adds much to the laurels of a 
young composer already near the top of 
the ladder. On the same program Ade- 
laide Rind, soprano, interpreted a num- 
ber of songs and arias covering a wide 
range in manner of composition and in 
singing. The flawless accompaniments 
of Ethel Cave-Cole were one of the finest 
features of an altogether delightful pro- 
gram. 

The duets by Purce!l, which were sung 
by Flora Mann and Lillian Berger, 
raised the general level of the program 
on the following day. Compositions by 
graduates of the Academy were played 
bv Ethel Barnes, Marguerite Elzy and 
Herbert Withers. 

The celebration also included an im- 
pressive service of Thanksgiving at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The Academy has 


season. 


Graphic 
The Royal Academy of Musie Which Celebrated Recently the 100th Anniversary of Its 
Founding Under Royal Patronage; Inset, Left, Sir Alexander Campbell Mackenzie, 


Creighton, the Academy Secretary 


been under the patronage of the royal 
family since its establishment in 1822, 
the president at the moment being the 
Duke of Connaught. 


Harold Bauer Is Soloist at 
Scheveningen 


SCHEVENINGEN, July 21.— Harold 
Bauer, pianist, was the most recent of 
the soloists who have appeared here dur- 
ing the summer concert series of the 
Amsterdam Concertgebouw Orchestra. 
He was enthusiastically received in con- 
certos which he played on two programs. 
The series of orchestral concerts, which 
provide the principal musical fare of the 
Netherlands during the summer months, 
are being conducted by Willem Mengel- 
berg and Georg Schneevoigt, the latter 
of the Stockholm Symphony. 


Sue Harvard Sings at 10, Downing 
Street 

LONDON, July 20.—Sue Harvard, 

American soprano, sang several numbers 

at a large reception held:at the home of 

Premier Lloyd-George, at 10, Downing 


Street, recently. The singer, like the 
Prime Minister, is of Welsh blood, and 
most of the numbers which she sang 


were folksongs of Wales. A week earlier 
Miss Harvard was a guest and sang at 
a dinner given by Ambassador George 
Harvey and the evening before she was 
heard in a group of songs for the enter- 
tainment of guests at a dinner to former 
President William Howard Taft. 


“Pelleas” Revived at Frankfort After 
Long Period 


FRANKFORT, July 20.—After a silence 
of more than fourteen years, ‘“Pelleas 
and Melisande” has been given an excel- 
lent revival here as one of the last pro- 
ductions of the season. Much of the 
credit for the fine presentation is due 
Kapellmeister Rottenberg. The cast in- 
cluded Wirl and Kandt in the title-rdles, 
Schnider, Spiegl and Breitenfeld.. The 
opera was received enthusiastically. 





BERLIN, July 14.—Sirota, the cantor, 
gave a vocal concert of fine merit this 
week, in which his interpretation of 
synagogual music was. superb. His 
daughter, Helena Sirota, assisted him. 





Concerts to 
Include Many Soloists 


London “Promenade” 


LONDON, July 21.—The prospectus of 
the annual season of ‘‘Promenade” popu- 
lar concerts which will begin on Aug. 12 
under the baton of Sir Henry Wood, in- 
cludes the names of 102 artists who have 
been engaged as soloists. Many of them 
are well known in America. The list in- 
cludes among the vocalists John Coates, 
Mischa Léon, Herbert Heyner, Robert 
Radford, Astra Desmond, Olga Haley, 


Florence Austral, Sarah Fischer of 
Montreal, Maggie Teyte, Marcia Van 
Dresser, William Boland, Dinh Gilly, 


Percy Heming, Andrew Shanks and Tu- 
dor Davies. The pianists include Mitja 
Nikisch, son of the late Arthur Nikisch; 
Benno Moseiwitsch, Leonard Borwick, 
Myra Hess and Pouishnoff. Beatrice 
Harrison and May Mukle have been en- 
gaged as ’cello soloists. 


Galerne Opera Has Premiere at 
Narbonne 


NARBONNE, July 20.—“Velleda,” a 
lyric tragedy in four acts by Maurice 
Magre, with an interesting score by 
Maurice Galerne, had its, first formal 
presentation here in the open air under 
the baton of the composer. The tale is 
Druidie in origin and the work is ad- 
mirably suited to out-of-door production, 
most of the scenes being laid in forests 
and open fields. The music was distin- 
guished by an abundance of rich melody, 
and showed very definitely the influence 
of Massenet. The superior cast included 
Rouald Joubé, Henri Valbel, Raoul 
Henry, Lucie Brille, Mlle. Serviéres and 
Marie Bourgeot. 


Ethel Smyth Completes New Opera 

LONDON, July 12.—Dame Ethel Smyth 
has completed “Féte Galante,” a new 
opera of moderate length, which is de- 
signed to precede her “Bosun’s Mate” 
and thus provide entertainment for a 
full evening. It is to be produced shortly 
by Nigel Playfair. Dame Smyth made 
her own libretto from a tale of Maurice 
Baring, which bears the same title as 
the opera. Edward Shanks aided in the 
poetical investiture. Those who have 
heard portions of the score at private 
readings claim that it surpasses her 
other works. 


Stockholm Hisses Milhaud Music 


STOCKHOLM, July 20.— The Swedish 
Ballet has returned after a tour which 
included Paris, Brussels, Hamburg, Ber- 
lin and other capitals. Bigot and Ingel- 
brecht conducted the first performances 
here of Milhaud’s “L’Homme -.et Son 
Désir,” “La Maison des Fous” and other 
new ultra-radical numbers, which were 
received with boos and hisses. At the 
Opera, Michael Bohnen, baritone, who 
is to sing at the New York Metropolitan 
during the coming season, was heard in 
several roles as guest. His perform- 
ances were marked by vocal beauty and 
a splendid dramatic talent. 


Annual Norwich Festival to Be 
Revived 


NorwicH, July 20.—The annual Nor- 
wich Musical Festival, which is one of 
the oldest and most important in the 
British Isles and which was abandoned 
during the war, is to be revived next 
season on the occasion of its centenary. 
The Queen’s Hall Orchestra, under Sir 
Henry Wood and the Festival Chorus, 
with assisting soloists, will give per- 
formances of “Elijah,” “The Dream of 
Gerontius” and excerpts from “Parsi- 


fal.” 


PARIS, July 22.—An elaborate revival 
of “The Magic Flute,” with Ritter- 
Ciampi as Queen of the Night, is sched- 
uled for the opening of the coming sea- 
son at the Opéra. It will be the third 
Mozart opera placed in the repertoire of 
the house within a year. 


GENEVA, July 21.—Youra Guller, viol- 
ist, who played last season In several 
European capitals, has been made a pro- 
fessor at the Conservatory here. 
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Liberating the Singer from 


ust st 


the “Lost Voice” Bugaboo 


Vocal Breakdown Can Be Avoided by Correct Training and Usage, Declares Ferdinand E. 


L. Torriani—Method of Eliminating Interference in Voice Production Outlined—The Prob- 
lem of Proper Breath Control and Tonal Purity 


MTT 


Tan AE 


0 prolong the span of the artist’s 
| poke life and to stem the de- 
fects in voice production which threaten 
the singer and the public speaker with 
<ydden curtailment of his career are 
problems which have taxed the energies 
and efforts of a host of specialists. Too 
often has the solution been a matter of 
chance or accident, but according to 
Ferdinand E. L. Torriani, vocal instruc- 
tor of New York, a method has been 
devised whereby the beauty and use of 
the voice can be conserved, long past the 
ordinary span of activity. 

“Unless the artist is struck dumb there 
‘s no such thing as ‘lost voice’,” declares 
Mr. Torriani. “This is wrong terminol- 
ogy. Such a breakdown in the voice is 


a mark of incorrect usage. The correct 
method of singing will provide a life- 
long use of the vocal instrument. 

“Too often has an artist ripened into 
the full expression of his art only to 
find that his voice has failed him. The 
emotional appeal and artistic intelligence 
that have grown through years of ma- 
turity are defeated by what is termed 
‘lost voice.’ There is no necessity for 
this; the singer should retain his vocal 


mechanism unimpaired as long as his 
physical condition permits him to en- 


gage in professional activity. No teacher 
of course, can create beauty of voice or 
expression where there is none. Beauty 
is an inherent quality of the voice, re- 
siding in the texture of the vocal cords 
and the formation of the vocal chamber. 
But what the teacher can do is to enable 
the artist so to produce his tones that all 
the beauty of which his voice is capable 


INI 


shall be brought forth and the maximum 
of artistic effect attained.” 

The method of voice production evolved 
by Mr. Torriani has not been an over- 
night discovery. For twenty-five years 
he has been prosecuting his research 
among students in Europe and America. 
The solution of the major difficulties that 
confront the artist he has found, he says, 
through experimentation with hundreds 
of voices. 

“Where the artist is checked in his 
career ‘by hoarseness, tired throat and 
‘lost voice’,” says Mr. Torriani, “the 
fault is due to the reinforcement of tone 
on the muscles of the throat instead of 
at the roof of the mouth, which is the 
natural sounding-board. This causes an 
enlargement of muscles and a_ subse- 
quent contraction of the throat. Resting 
the voice will merely postpone the sym- 
toms until work is resumed, when the 











light Musicale. 


by the aria... 


As soloist with Schubert Choral Club in Sunday Twi- 
“In selecting Caro Nome from ‘Rigo- 
letto,’, Mme. Cahoon chose well, a vehicle which dis- 
played her ability to execute with perfect intonation 
and flexibility the many trills and cadenzas demanded 
Finest demonstration of vocal art 






Concert, 
Costume 


in America. 
of Critics. 


Cahoon. 


: HELEN 
FOUTS-CAHOON 


Coloratura Soprano 


Teacher of Singing 


Singer and Teacher who is having fine success 
in the South has received her Musical training 
Following are some recent opinions | 


with intricacies and vocal gymnastics as does Mme. } 
Everything she sang was well done, always 
true to pitch, and her phrasing of the Aria delight- ! 
ful.,—New York Courier. 


Oratorio, | 
Recitals i 


* * * 








ever heard in Dallas.”—The Musicale, Dallas, Tex. 

* * ® 
As soloist with Dallas Symphony Orchestra. Given 
ovation. ‘‘Few great world artists appearing in this 
city have been accorded such a rousing ovation as 
Mme. Helen Fouts-Cahoon, soloist of the evening, 
who evoked tumultuous applause by her charming 
personality and artistic display of her exquisite vocal 
powers. Intricate passages of Mozart’s arias from 
the ‘Magic Flute’ were negotiated with loveliness of 
effect. Applause so prolonged as to demand second 
encore. Phrasing, control, great purity of tone and 
flexibility were in evidence throughout entire com- 
pass of voice.”—Dallas Times-Herald. 

# so 

“Mme. Cahoon achieved a triumph in her singing with 
the Symphony Orchestra. Creating a sensation on : 
program replete with good things, she was forced to 
respond to numerous recalls and finally sang the 
second encore.”’—Dallas News. 

* * * 


“Mme. Cahoon was heard in the Larghetto from the 
Mad Scene from ‘Lucia,’ in which she electrified her 
hearers, not only by the beauty of her voice, which is 
an organ of large dimensions for a coloratura, but 
also by her astonishing technic. Her pyrotechn'cs 
surprise, as one does not often hear a singer play 


“Mme. Cahoon has a voice of unusual beauty, clear 
as a bell and singularly rich and full in the lower 
register for one with coloratura qualities. 


“She sings with an ease and charm that places her 
in the foremost rank of concert singers of the day 
and in the exacting program of Friday night, part 
of which was given in Jenny Lind costume, gave a 
charming rendition of several difficult operatic arias, 
sacred numbers and ballads. 


“Non Paventar,’ from the ‘Magic Flute,’ by Mozart 
and ‘Care Salve,’ by Handel, were given with a deli- 
cacy of expression that +-!li make them linger long in 
the minds of the listeners. In a group of English 
songs, ‘Pierrot,’ by Watts, was a gem of artistry.””— 
Fort Worth Record. 
x * * 

“Surely no one ever was able to sing Alabieff’s ‘Night- 
ingale’ more beautifully than Helen Fouts-Cahoon 
sang it last Wednesday evening. 


“Her voice is crystal pure and her control of all sorts 
of vocal display is perfect—trills, chromatic scales 
and staccati tones altissimo come from her throat as 
easily as from that of a real nightingale, and at the 
same time that warmth and true musical feeling 
which the Alabieff piece requires, but very seldom 


receives, is hers in full and satisfying measure.”-—— 


Chicago Music News. 





Studios. Ft. Worth. Texas; Dallas. Texas 


Address: 1311 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 
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Ferdinand E. L. Torriani, Vocal Instructor, 


of New York 


trouble is apt to return in aggravated 
form. This ailment is a muscle-bound 
condition similar to that which results 
from any abuse of a tissue. A strain in 
any part of the body will lead to im- 
pairment of the organ, and this is true 
also of the very delicate muscles of the 
throat. 


Danger of Muscle-Bound Throat 


“The only requirement for a free play 
of the vocal cords and consequent ease 
and purity of tone is that the throat 
channel be kept open and unobstructed. 
Mistaken efforts of singers to produce 
varied tonal effects by contracting these 
muscles result in strain. They lose their 
elasticity, grow hard and contracted, and 
a muscle-bound condition of the throat 
is the result. 

“Investigation of hundreds of cases 
which I have met during many years of 
teaching, and the solution of the indi- 
vidual problems confronting singers, 
have led to the development of a sys- 
tem of exercises which prositively elimi- 
nates this muscular interference. Just 
as the athlete cures an attack of 
‘charley-horse,’ so the singer can again 
render the muscles of the throat free 
and supple by a simple series of exer- 
cises. By this method proper reinforce- 
ment and concentration of tone is se- 
cured at the roof of the mouth, more 
space in the throat is obtained, breath 
control is gained, and diction and tonal 
purity are perfected.” 

Singers in 


Cincinnati Conservatory 


Summer Opera 


CINCINNATI, July 24.—No fewer than 
fourteen of the singers engaged in the 
summer opera performances at the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, are graduates of the 
department of opera of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory. This circumstance aptly 
demonstrates the fact that American 
singers of talent and with operatic 
aspirations are able to secure the neces- 
sary training in their chosen profession 
in Cincinnati. Ralph Lyford, who has 
conducted the Zoo performances for 
three successive summers, has built up 
the department of opera at the Con- 
servatory to its present effective condi- 
tion. 


Annie Friedberg Takes Larger Quarters 


The business of Annie Friedberg, New 
York manager, has outgrown her present 
offices in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building, which she has occupied since 
she entered the managerial field eleven 
years ago. She has taken larger quar- 
ters in the same building. She will be 
settled in her new offices before the new 
season begins. 
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OUR JOY IN RUSSIA’S MUSIC 


AGUE and Geneva conferences come and go, 

with the problem of returning Russia to 
the family of nations still unsolved; the while, 
Russian art and particularly Russian music plays 
a mighty part in bridging over for serener spirits 
the chasms which continue to baffle the politicians 
and the economists of the day. Whatever the 
steps that must be taken before statesmen and 
financiers can extend the glove of amity again, 
the music of the greatest of the Slavic peoples 
bespeaks a human fellowship, as it is played and 
sung wherever music holds sway, that can only 
serve to urge world-spirited helpfulness and the 
clearest and calmest vision in every move that 
may be contemplated for the ultimate re-fashion- 
ing of this sorely troubled nation. 

There is no music dearer to the American heart 
than that of Russia. Even in those cities where 
the Tchaikovsky symphonies have been played to 
the point of satiety, no orchestra conductor ven- 
tures to plan his season’s répertoire without the 
Fourth and Fifth, or the still more. universally 
popular “Pathétique.” In other communities, 
where concerts are not so numerous, these sym- 
phonies are always in demand. With Beethoven’s 
Fifth, Schubert’s “Unfinished” and Dvorak’s 
“New World,” they are the first to be called for 
when a new local orchestra enters the field or a 
local manager brings a visiting ensemble into 
the community. Among larger works, they are 
“request” numbers, so to speak, the country over. 





Of compositions on a smaller scale, there is no 
measuring the popularity of “‘Casse Noisette,” the 
Andante Cantabile or the Marche Slave. 

Borodine, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Moussorgsky, 
Glinka, Glazounoff, Liadoff, Cui, Rachmaninoff, 
Gretchaninoff—their names are simply inescapa- 
ble in our American music whirl! The rhythmic 
pulse of Russian folk lilts, as preserved in com- 
positions cast in larger forms, seems everywhere 
to exert an immediate appeal to American ears— 
perhaps because, after all, the hopak is not so 
very far removed in spirit from those “down- 
South” hoe dances to which much that is fas- 
cinating in jazz or ragtime can be traced. In its 
abundance of melody and its variety of orchestral 
color, Russian music has seemed less formal, less 
academic, a thing more of the people, than much 
of the latter-day product of other European 
schools. 

The exceptional popularity of Slavic composi- 
tions in this country has come about with little 
that can be regarded as nationalist propaganda. 
In opera, where German and Italian influences 
have alternately dominated, the works of the Mus- 
covites have had to make headway against a de- 
gree of prejudice. Yet “Boris Godounoff” holds 
a place comparable to the Wagner music-dramas; 
“Coq d’Or” has delighted as few novelties have 
done; “Prince Igor,” “Snégourotchka,” “Eugene 
Oniegin” and “Pique Dame,” if they have not es- 
tablished themselves with perennial works like 
those of Puccini and Verdi, have served to feed 
a desire to hear more of their kin. 

A worthy service has been done over a period 
of years by the Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
which has carried the symphonies of Tchaikovsky 
and numerous other works of the Russian com- 
posers into communities which otherwise would 
not have heard them. The Russian Grand Opera 
Company which came to America by way of the 
Orient has opened further the door to the treas- 
ures of operatic Muscovy. The famous Diaghileff 
Ballet, Pavlowa, Bolm, Fokine and others have in- 
creased America’s knowledge and appreciation of 
Russian music, while interpreting it in the dance. 

In spite of its intensely national character and 
its exotic savor, and irrespective of whether it is 
of the simple melodiousness of Glinka or the dar- 
ing modernism of Stravinsky, something essen- 
tially human and personal has asserted itself, 
for Americans, in the tonal utterance of these 
Slavs. It speaks to the heart rather than to the 
cerebrum, and its appeal is primarily emotional. 
The American musician, feeling strongly the ties 
that unite him to the makers of this music, may 
see therein a lesson for those who are pitting in- 
tellect against intellect in their labors for inter- 
national reconciliation. 





HALF WAY IN THE STADIUM SERIES 


ITH the passing of the baton from Henry 

Hadley to Willy van Hoogstraten during the 
week, the summer concerts at the Lewisohn 
Stadium in New York have entered a new phase. 
The half-way mark of the six-weeks’ season was 
reached with attendances said to average 50 per 
cent larger than those for the same period a year 
ago, thus disposing of all possible doubts as to the 
need for first class orchestral music during those 
months when the hum of the concert halls is sus- 
pended. 

Of the artistic results achieved, it is possible to 
speak in terms of reasonable, though not unqualified 
approbation. That numerous American composi- 
tions have been brought forward is a cause for 
both felicitation and a measure of regret—regret 
because no really important new work has seen the 
light. The music played has developed varying de- 
grees of excellence, but there has been much that 
was tame, tentative, cautious and conventional in 
the numbers chosen to represent the American com- 
poser, with too much stressing of native works that 
were semi-popular in character. 

Perhaps half of the compositions announced as 
novelties were not altogether new; but surely there 
is a need for second performances, as well as first, 
and those composers who have had no opportunity 
to hear their works since they were granted intro- 
ductory hearings some little time ago, can be thank- 
ful that an American conductor has taken them 
from the shelf and blown the dust from them. Per- 
haps the most important of all considerations is that 
Stadium audiences have been shown to have an ear 
for unfamiliar music as well as for those old favor- 
ites which commonly are regarded as particularly 
appropriate to summer concerts. 
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Blue Ribbon Companionship Brings Relaxation to Roa 
Eaton After Study Hours 


Chin-Toy and Chow-Chum-Yum have an important 
place in the scheme of things at Casa Nostra, at Grand 
View on the Hudson, where Roa Eaton, soprano, former- 
ly of the Metropolitan Opera Company, and also of 
the San Carlo, Naples, is preparing her next season’s 
concert engagements. These two Blue Ribbon Pekinese 
are real pals for the singer, and after study hours 
their companionship plays no small part in affording 
her the relaxation which she finds necessary to vary 
the tasks of the day. The photograph gives an idea o 
what it means to be the pets of a lyric coloratura. 


Ravel—A novelty abroad which may be heard 
America during the new season is an orchestral ve. 
sion of Moussorgsky’s “Pictures of an Exhibition,” 0: 
which Maurice Ravel has of late been lavishing his gifts 
as a consummate master of instrumentation. 


Madden—One of the best known musicians of the Pa- 
cific slope is Claude Madden of Seattle, who has been 
sojourning in Brooklyn, visiting his aged parents. As 
violinist, conductor and composer he has had an im- 
portant part in the development of music of the Puget 
Sound cities. 


Peterson—The Pacific Northwest calls May Peterson, 
soprano of the Metropolitan and widely known concert 
artist, every summer. The singer, who is now recov- 
ering from injuries received in an automobile accident, 
will refresh herself during the warm weather months 
in the cooling sea breezes of Seattle and Portland. 


Ruffo-Battistini—An old controversy that raged 
hotly on the continent of Europe a number of years 
ago as to the respective merits of Titta Ruffo and t 
veteran Mattia Battistini, each of whom was hai 
as “the greatest Italian baritone,” had echo recently 
London when the two famous singers gave reci! 
there during the same week. Londoners, however, 4) 
plauded the baritones in turn without becoming viole! 
partisans after the fashion of enthusiasts in South 
Europe. 

Spalding—After a European tour of more than 
hundred concerts, Albert Spalding, American violi! 
is spending the summer months in an old Italian \ 
outside the city of Florence in the valley of the Ar 
Spalding is claimed by Florence as one of her sons, 
it was here that he first started to study the vio 
under Chiti, one of the most noted Florentine mast« 
Many Italian musicians, such as Pizzeti, Respighi, © 
solo and others whose names are familiar to Am: 
cans, make this their home. Spalding will return 
America late in September to begin another extens 
American tour. 





Namara—So charmed was Marguerite Namara, 
American soprano, by the beauty of the Lake Co 
region, where she spent a considerable period restin¢ 
efter her activities of last season, that she almost o\ 
looked an engagement to sing on the Isle of M: 
Hastily leaving Cernobbia, she and her husband, G 
Bolton, the playwright, scrambled on a Paris train, 
late to make any reservations, and after an unco 
fortable all-night ride in an overcrowded coach, fou 
they had missed connections for their journey across ' 
English Channel. Taking the next steamer, they 
rived in Folkestone just too late for the train that wo 
make connection with the Isle of Man boat. A fra! 
wire to the concert committee brought a response fr 
the Governor himself, who had his own private ya 
waiting at the pier, so that Mme. Namara arrived 
state in time for the concert. 
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Pout and Counterp ont 
is By Cantus Firraus Jr 


The Brighter Courts Movement 


N an effort to soften with the amenities of culture the annoying experience of a 
court trial, says a San Francisco report, a judge of that city introduced a phono- 


oO 
gi 


plainly ealled for. 


‘aph into the court room. Nicety in the choice of appropriate records was here 
The Court heard a charge of drunkenness to the tune of “Ben 


Bolt.” Far better, we ween, would have been Jonson’s beloved Ode to Celia, which, 


any one will tell you, begins: “Drink to Me Only—. 


” 


For barbarous scalp assault 


via the argumentative back-fence route, we should put on “Silver Threads Among 


the Gold.” 


deft touch. 
s 


And for an arson action, we think “Scotland’s Burning” would afford a 


+ 


Not of the Horn Persuasion 


Ale was interviewing a group of applicants for supernumerary rdoles 


in an operatic production. 


remark: 
“You shall have a coronet.” 


“That lets me out,” rejoined the lady. “I couldn’t play the darned thing! 


* 


To one he assigned the part of a baroness, with the 
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Nuggets from Our Mail Bag 


E have at hand a sparkling critique of a vocalist’s art. 


was an ex-jeweler. 


The writer, we opine, 


“There was an exquisite harmony between the singer’s silvery tones and the 
beautiful silver costume she wore, and we might go on and say even more about 
her beautiful pearls and the pearly tones she produced.” 


Perhaps she sang vocal gems? 


tically no financing.” 


} Further we read: 
“Financing these concerts has been an easy problem. 


In fact there was prac- 


A solution for the High Cost of Hearing! 


And there are others: 


“Her fine sense of interpretive values added much to her vocalistic appeal which 


is always significant.” 


“*Adagio’ by Roartz and ‘Cantilena’ by Goltermann, the first two numbers, were 
followed by a ’cello rendition of Beethoven’s Minuet that swept the audience as it 
experienced the emotional tides of the deeper seas.” 

“The Director conducted in his truly virulent manner without score.” 

The latest award in this department, however, goes to the author of the follow- 


ing’: 


“He gave no hint of his illness in his conducting, which postponed the concert 


for some time.” 





Plain 'DialkKk 





VERY so often somebody or other 

discovers to a patient public the 
“new spirit in music.” It appears that 
music, in common with the other arts, 
is perpetually changing its spiritual 
skin. Unhappily, these prophets rarely 
define this “new spirit” with any de- 
gree of exactness or clarity; the con- 
tour of the thing is usually cloudy. 
One emerges from the word bath drip- 
ping but unrefreshed. Take the cock- 
sure little essay which M. Georges Auric 
recently published in Vanity Fair. Auric 
is one of “The Six,” and his true god is 
Erik Satie. In his article we meet with 
our familiar friend, the new spirit, this 
time, however, as manifested in French 
music. With a few flourishes of the 
quill, Monsieur Auric gives the coup de 
grace to “two distinct musical styles: the 
symbolism of Wagner and the romantic- 
ism of César Franck, together with its 
offshoot — Impressionism.” Incidentally, 
he proclaims the gospel according to 
Satie and explains why—in his opinion 
—the influence of that composer is com- 
Ing to dominate the neo-French music. 


* * * 


Oe my own part, I have no quarrel 
with those young artist-radicals who 
are sincerely seeking fresh and personal 
paths of expression. They are the yeast; 
without them ferment would cease. But 
they themselves, more than the profes- 
sors, are their worst enemies. In the 
hot glow of new enthusiasms they are apt 
to sweep aside and deride what has gone 
before. They are drunk with the liquor 
of the New; all else is flat and sour in 
their mouths. When Monsieur Auric, 
with what seems to me matchless effron- 
tery, does “not hesitate” to place Satie’s 
“Socrate” on an equal plane “with the 
est pages of ‘Boris,’” I can only fee 
that he is displaying the same weak- 
nesses as his brother revolutionaries. 
For there is still such a thing as time, 
and it is still the best touchstone we 
Possess for a work of art. “Boris,” so 
measured, is probably the greatest music 
drama since Wagner. “Socrate,” with 
the ink scarcely dry upon its pages, is 
presumably Satie’s masterpiece. Whether 
tis more than that is at this date purely 
a matter of individual opinion. My own 
View, after examining “Socrate,” is that 
Aurie has slightly exaggerated. 
* * * 


HE important thing is not that Auric 
finds in the Satie music the great- 
hess which lives between the covers of 


Moussorgsky’s opera. What matters is 
that, in his search for this “new spirit 
in music,” he can stray so far from 
sanity and moderation. Anyone who is 
resolved at all costs to find and herald 
something new will sooner or later per- 
suade himself that he has found it. The 
greater his zeal, the stronger will his 
convictions be. After all, is there such 
a thing as a new spirit in music? Auric 
derides the Wagnerian symbolists and 
the Franckian romanticists, and he scoffs 
at “the old worn-out moulds of the sonata 
or the cyclic symphony.” He has only 
an Olympian contempt for the contem 
porary classicists, so-called. This sort 
of thing is merely exalting the vessel 
above its contents. And. how does M. 
Auric know that the sonata mould is 
“worn out”? Many of us still harbor the 
illusion that the sonata-form is the most 
perfect musical form thus far evolved. 
It will still serve a musician faithfully 
and well, if only he has something to say 
and knows how to say it. But it is a 
difficult form to use: one that demands 
extreme economy and sobriety in the dis- 
posal of material. Perhaps that is its 
flaw in the eyes of unseasoned men. 


ok ok * 
RESUMABLY Monsieur Auric is in- 
timate with the masses, chorales, 
fugues and sonatas of Bach, the nine 


svmnyhonies and thirty-two sonatas of 
Beethoven, the music dramas of Wagner 
—to name only a portion of the world’s 
musical treasure—since he is still look- 
ing for a new spirit in music. One can 
only suppose that he knows every note 
of these scores and has exhausted every 
element of newness they may possess. 
This. at least, is the more charitable sup- 
position. Yet there is page upon page 
of these same works so modern (a word 


I take to be synonymous with “new’’) 
as to amaze and ravish any sensitive 
ear. There are chorales of Bach with 


harmonies more magical than those. yes, 
of Satie himself. There are rhythmic 
effects of Beethoven and Wagner more 
arresting. more surprising, more elemen- 
tal than those of Albert Roussel, or Al- 
bert Magnard. or Darius Milhaud, or 
Igor Stravinsky. These musical mv- 
ments—one might almost say hours— 
are new because they never can be old. 
To repeat a musty truism, what is great 


is always new. 
+ * * 


HE instructive thing about the music 
of the grand masters is that it is 


founded almost without exception upon 
what has gone before. In art one must 








Steinway ! 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the i 
noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 
piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


propriate. 


erate price. 
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jump off somewhere; originality, unlike 
charity, does not begin at home; and the 
great man never hesitates to learn and 
borrow wherever he may. When a man 
at last succeeds in finding himself, in 
evolving a style and an accent that is 
his own, it is only after long and devoted 
communion with the best creations of his 
predecessors. You may occasionally suc- 
ceed in forcing originality, but it will 
be a delicate plant and a short-lived. It 
seems to me that what all these young 
and ardent iconoclasts mean by a “new” 
spirit is merely a different way of clotn- 
ing the spirit of music. They change 
the top-surface and pretend that they 
have metamorphosed what is underneath. 
Of itself this might be a _ harmless 
enough passion did it not tend to corrupt 
their sense of artistic values. Call a 
piece of music a sonata or a “Prélude 
Flasque,” or even a “Morceau, en forme 
de Poire’—if it be good music that is 
all that matters. To-day there is alto- 
vether too much preoccupation with 
labels and styles and technical formulas. 


Beauty is the name of the new spirit in 
music, now as it has always been. 
*x* * * 
O longer does a man have to go and 
die before he can brighten a corner 
in the Hall of fame. ‘I'hose dispensers 
of news, wisdom and impartial opin- 
ion, commonly called the dailies, have 
changed all that. Nowadays the col- 
umns are filled with lists of the “twelve 
greatest American men.” There are even 
lists of women. Someone ought to do 
as much for composers, and before the 
idea is appropriated I’ll do it myself. 
Only—as it requires less thinking—1) 
shall make my list to include living com- 
posers of all countries. For instance: 
RICHARD STRAUSS. 
IGOR STRAVINSKY. 
ERNEST BLOCH. 
MAURICE RAVEL. 
FRANZ SCHREKER. 
ARNOLD SCHONBERG. 
ITALO MONTEMEZZI. 
Here is my selection of the seven 
greatest living composers. What’s yours? 
PLAINSINGER. 
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DWIN GRASSE, violinist, pianist, tion of Joachim, playing the Sinding 


organist and composer, was born in 
New York on Aug. 13, 1884. 
his general 


He received 


education through private 


tutors. His musi- 
cal studies were 
undertaken with 


César Thomson in 
Brussels, in violin, 
and under Daniel 
Philippi in New 
York in organ. At 
the Royal Conser- 
vatory in Brussels, 
where he_ studied 
under Thomson, 
Mr. Grasse won 
first prize and also 
the Prix de Ca- 
pacité with high- 
est distinction. He 
made his début 
witb the Berlin 
Philharmonic Or- 
1902, at the sugges- 





Edwin Grasse 


chestra on Feb. 22, 


Subsequently he ap- 
leading orchestras in 
Munich, Vienna, Leipzig, London and 
other cities. His American début was 
made at Carnegie Hall on Nov. 12, 1908, 
when he played the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo. 

Mr. Grasse has written many works 
for orchestra, violin and piano. Among 
these are a Symphony in G Minor, Suite 
for Orchestra, two concertos for violin, 
four sonatas for violin and piano, one 
’cello sonata, one string quartet, three 
trios, twenty-two songs without words 
for violin, two sonatas for organ and 
numerous shorter works and transcrip- 
tions for violin and piano. Mr. Grasse’s 
Second Concerto, which had its first 
performance by the Johns Hopkins Or- 
chestra last season, is to be performed 
this summer under Willem Mengelberg, 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, and 
will probably be given with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra next winter. 


Violin Concerto. 
peared with the 
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Give Audiences a Voice in Choice 


O the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Every dog has his day; the dog days 
being now in full swing we can have our 
say; we the ever suffering, martyrized 
Public. 

Managers, impresarios and artists 
comfortably screened behind the closed 
shutters of their summer retreats, are 
busy preparing our bill of fare for the 
coming season. 

We can visualize first of all the ever 
enigmatic, sphinx-like Gatti-Casazza, 
spreading his imposing directorial per- 
sonality on some flowered terrace near 
Lago Maggiore, and uttering in a few 
monosyllables his commands, which are 
promptly recorded by Billy Guard. His 
Majesty il Dirrettore has thus sealed the 
fate of the poor operagoer for the com- 
ing season. 

How more fortunate are the opera 
patrons of the provinces in Italy, and 
for that matter in almost all other Euro- 


of Operas, C 


orrespondent Urge 


THE UL ce oo 


! 
au 


pean countries, where the public—those 
who pay—dictate their choice of the 
répertoire and of the artists. In the 
smaller towns, especially in the South, 
where the sun is hot and the blood runs 
high, these polls are of anything but aa 
artistic and peaceful character. The 
voters make use of vegetables and 
fruits in and out of season in a rather 
striking if not convincing fashion, 

If we are to believe one of the most 
accurate historiographers of Caruso 
(none else than M. P. Marafioti, M.D.) 
the great tenor owed his career to one 
of these tomato-throwing contests. The 
début took place in Trappani, a small 
one-horse town near Palermo, particu- 
larly known for its tasty but treacherous 
wine. Enrico imbibed of it more than 
was good for him. He was called upon 
unexpectedly to replace in the second 
act of an opera a tenor who had been 
buried at the end of the first act under 
an avalanche of turnips and roman 
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Matters 
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Handel’s Retort Sarcastic 


Question Box Editor: 


Is it correct that Handel came into 
some controversy over a publisher in 
regard to his “Rinaldo”? H. R. L. 

Pittsburgh, July 1, 1922. 


What you probably refer to is the let- 
ter written by Handel to the publisher, 
J. Walsh, who printed in folio several 
of the popular numbers from the opera. 
He is said to have made £1,500 out of 
the publication, and Handel, hearing of 
this, wrote him a sarcastic letter in 
which he said: “My dear sir, as it is 
only right that we should be on an equal 
footing, you shall compose the next 
opera, and I shall sell it.” 


w~ a oe 


Premieres in New Orleans 
Question Box Editor: 


When was the New Orleans Opera 
House, which was destroyed by fire in 
1919, first built? 2. I understand it was 
the scene of many American premiéres 
of famous works. If so, could you give 
me the names of these operas? 

Music LOVER. 

Tallahassee, Fla., July 13, 1922. 


It was built in 1859. 2. This is true. 
Among the most important works are 
Gounod’s “Reine de Saba,” Bizet’s 
“L’Arlésienne,” Massenet’s “Hérodiade,”’ 
“Esclarmonde,” “Werther,” ‘“Cendril- 
lon” and “Don Quichotte,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Samson et Delila,” Lalo’s “Roi d’Ys,” 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Address Editor, 


The Question Box. 








Leroux’s “Le Chemineau” and Reyer’s 
“Salammb6.” 
a ae 
Eastern Music Supervisors 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me when the Eastern 
Music Supervisors’ Conference was or- 
ganized? What year was the conven- 
tion of the organization held in New 
York? ANNE G. NEVINS. 

New York, July 15, 1922. 

It was organized in 1918 and held its 
third convention in 1921 in New York. 
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Concerning Rupert Hughes 


Question Box Editor: 

Is Rupert Hughes, the author, identi- 
cal with the composer and did he write 
“Cain,” the cycle sung last season? 

ROBERT BREWSTER. 

Los Angeles, Cal., July 14, 1922. 

Yes, Hughes the composer is the same 
man who has written the novels and 
plays. 

a ae 
“The Spectre Bridegroom” 


Question Box Editor: 

I have seen mention of a production of 
“The Spectre Bridegroom.” Can you 
tell me who wrote this work? 

ms B+ ee 

St. Louis, July 13, 1922. 

The opera, “Spectre Bridegroom,” was 
written by William Armstrong and pro- 
duced in St. Louis in 1899. 
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salad; there was still an ample provision 
of tomatoes left with the audience who 
promptly unloaded them on the unsteady 
newcomer; but though physically un- 
balanced the great Caruso let escape a 
few notes which did not fall on a deaf 
ear. The next evening the public re- 
demanded the “tipsy tenor,” and the day 
was saved for the desperate impresario 
who had seen all his male lyric singers 
blackballed one after another. Caruso 
was accepted by acclamation, and started 
on his gigantic career. 

The choice of the répertoire is also 
left to the discretion of these primitive 
but sincere lovers of music. Through 
this practice a new lease of life may be 
granted to some obsolete works of the 
romantic period, but it also eliminates 
the possibility of putting over the foot- 
lights any such revolutionary attempts 
at ultra-modernism as Mr. Prokofieff’s 
“Love of Three Oranges.” 

Should the New York public have a 
voice in the selection of operatic produc- 
tions, no doubt a happy medium would 
be attained in the distribution of old 
and new works, and the international 
flavor of the répertoire would justly re- 
flect the artistic tendencies of the vari- 
ous elements of this great Cosmopolis. 

The virtuosi seem to be no more con- 
cerned about the predilection of the audi- 
ences than the managers, though ap- 
parently their aim should be to please 
the public first; but they are so afraid 
lest they be accused of playing to the 
gallery, that their programs rarely dis- 
play a marked intention to meet the 
popular taste. 

Fritz Kreisler, for instance, persists 
in arranging for our benefit old airs of 
the last eighteen centuries, the manu- 
scripts of which he periodically dis- 
covers in Vienna, Cracow or Tarnopol. 
Mischa Elman inflicts upon the public 
arrangements of Hebrew melodies. 

Zimbalist specializes in Caucasian airs, 
and Heifetz indulges in compositions 
which abound in long phrases and 
drawn-out tones, in which he can show 
best his particular art. 

The public, therefore, has long ceased 
to be guided in the choize of a concert 
by the program; they go to hear the 
artist, and are meekly prepared to 
swallow whatever it will please him to 
play. 

Our right to hear sometimes the music 
we want to hear—instead of what is 
given to us, is recognized once every 
season by the Philharmonic which never 
fails to give at least one “request pro- 
gram.” This practice should be ex- 
tended to all Sunday concerts by the 
various symphony orchestras, and give 
us at least the illusion that our artistic 
community is built on republican and 
not on autocratic principles. 

As a summer pastime, and in order 
to assert our artistic consciousness, I 
would suggest that the readers of 
MusiIcAL AMERICA send in a tentative 
ballot which will represent the expres- 
sion of their choice of next season’s 
programs in every field of musical ac- 
tivity: opera, symphonic concerts, vocal 
and instrumental recitals. Besides form- 
ing a novel and interesting referendum, 
it may also provide a precious source of 
information for our providers of music 
and guide them in the preparation of 
their programs for the coming season. 

Ladies and gentlemen, the polls are 
open! S. L. DEBALTA. 


wat alt 
Regulating Vocal Teaching 


To the Editor of MusSIcCAL AMERICA: 

I am very much interested in the 
matter of regulating the teaching of 
voice and in taking up the matter of 
establishing a school of singing. 

Why could not MusicAL AMERICA 
act as a clearing house for-the ideas 
of the voice teachers? Have each teach- 
er send in his ideas on the different steps 
in singing and from these take out the 


points which can be lined up , 
psychology and physiology and make 
a course of study that will meet 
needs of all students of how to sing 

I would like to suggest that the a... 
age teacher spends too much time \ +; 
songs before the student knows wel] | 
to sing. In this work the student sh 
be taught to sing and then passed i: 
an advanced class of song literature ;, 
opera. TOLBERT MACRa; 
Head of Department of Music Iowa S::;; 

College. 

Ames, Iowa, July 10, 1922. ‘ 

EDITORIAL NOTE: MUSICAL AMER, 
has always welcomed and continues +, 
welcome discussions of interest to teach. 
ers and students. “The Forum” is 0), 
to all who wish to express an opinion 
the subject of Mr. MacRae’s letter. 

wt all 


Licensing the Teacher 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

As a constant reader of your mava- 
zine I find many subjects of interest 
contained therein. Of special interes; 
just now, I consider, is the _licens- 
ing of the vocal teacher. What abou 
it, and who is to be the proper persv: 
to judge who is and who is not worthy 
of a license? 

Usually such matters adjust them- 
selves, but now someone is stirring uy; 
a lot of fuss about who shall and who 
shall not teach. I really do not think 
there are any-more people in the voic 
teaching profession who cannot teach 
than in many other subjects. 

Most of the teachers in the small towns 
and cities have received training in th 
larger cities, and if the younger student 
would take advice about the proper teach- 
ers to study with when he goes away, h 
would not have much difficulty in select- 
ing a good teacher. I know many stu- 
dents who have gone to the big city 
and have studied with the _ so-called 
famous teacher, and have come back 
with nothing but a great love for th 
teacher and a great desire to send every 
one else back to be fooled in the same 
way. Personality plays such a great 
part with them. Who is to be the judge? 

What are you going to do with th 
teacher who has become famous because 
a person has come to him who would 
have sung in spite of his teaching, and 
from whom the teacher has learned al! 
he knows? 

Usually such teachers cannot solve the 
many problems that come up with stu- 
dents less fortunate vocally. What wil 
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io with this teacher who has become 
oady established, and has a big follow- 

n spite of his lack of knowledge of 
reaching? , 
Famous singers often teach, and with 

reputation as singers and _ their 
-onality they get by. What will you 
ith this class of teachers? Another 
takes in the accompanist who has 
-ed for many famous singers, all sing- 
ne a different method and all claiming 
he right, yet vastly different? Who 
will be the judge? 

very teacher has to gain his knowl- 
from experience, and in the process 
come students may become subject to 

or teaching. This is true’of all science, 
and I suppose you believe singing is a 
science. 

~ No two books on the subject of sing- 
ing will agree absolutely, and no two 
teachers will agree if they can help it, 
unless they work together. Most teach- 
ers are limited as to what they can do 
themselves. A good ear with plenty of 
brains plus a good musical education are 
the most essential qualities. Great sing- 
ers themselves condemn famous teachers 
every day; the very same teachers who 
have put other great singers on the map. 
Who is to be the judge? Some students 
go to a teacher simply because some great 
singer is studying with him. Why worry 
about it? No really good or wonderful 
voice is ruined if brains are behind it. 
t comes out sooner or later. After all, 
some of the poorest singing is done by 
the great singers. Who is to be the 
judge? 

I have heard many students sing after 
they have returned from the city, and 
t 
] 


edgy 


hey had not been studying with a char- 
latan either, but you would not know it 
unless some one told you. They have been 
taught to sing an aria from an opera 
in French or Italian, and they can show 
you more stiff throat muscles and stiff 
jaws than you ever realized were in the 
human make up. They know nothing 
about breathing and have never heard 
of resonators, and if their strength holds 
out they will get through the song safely, 
except for a few high notes that fail to 
show up at the right time. You mention 
support, and they will not know what 
you are talking about. I can tell them 
a mile away, and yet they have not been 
studying with the so-called charlatan, 
nor would anyone dare to suggest such 
a thing. Who will be the judge? 

Now, why all this fuss? As long as 


there are big cities to go to, people with 
good voices minus brains will go to them, 
and pick out a good-looking teacher, and 
take lessons. I worry little over that type 
of student, and less over his voice be- 
cause if it is not ruined it will ruin 
you. Choirs are filled up with such 
singers, but, believe me, they do not 
fool the people long if they have fooled 
themselves. 

You will have to put your foot on the 
soft pedal or you will hit some of the 
big fellows that have been getting on 
for years. They will probably be the 
judges. Think it over. 

BENJ. S. BATEs, 
Voice Department, 
North Carolina College. 
Greensboro, N. C., 
July, 22, 1922. 
at Jt 
The Licenses of Teachers 


Editor, MUSICAL AMERICA: 

With reference to what Mephisto 
wrote concerning the licenses of teach- 
ers, let me say that I have taught voice 
in this town for twenty years. I have 
taught in an Institute of Music which 
makes its chief object the preparing 
of music teachers for teaching in grade 
schools. As this makes quality of tone 
essential, that the child may not hear 
the wrong and copy it, thus ruining the 
value of the study of rudimentary music 
in general, I have made my effort entire- 
ly for establishing in each teacher’s mind 
the fact, that the voice becomes natural 
and perfect through its own instrument, 
which acts refiexively and involuntarily 
under certain conditions. These con- 
ditions, again, are natural and perfectly 
controllable voluntarily. 

Like all other musical instruments, the 
value of the voice depends upon the per- 
fection of the case or support of that 
instrument. 

All sound is produced by the same 
phenomena. <A _ vibrating medium, a 
vibrator, resonators. The voice can be 
no exception to this; if it were, it could 
not produce sound. 

Why do voice teachers, then, struggle 
to leave out of the pupil’s knowledge of 
voice the facts which in other education 
are insisted upon? Why should a so- 
called great teacher—and I have studied 
with many of them without discovering 
that voice culture follows the methods 
laid down by great pedagogues—seem 
to ignore the proven methods of imbibing 
knowledge laid down for every other 
subject of learning? 

Would a license to teach voice culture 
cure this mistake—which alone is made 
in teaching voice—even though it were 
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Director 





Located in the Music center of America 
It affords pupils the environment and 
atmosphere so necessary to a _ musical 
education. Its complete organization, and 
splendid equipment, offer exceptional 
facilities for students. 

Dormitories for women students. 

Complete Curriculum 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied 
and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training 
In our Normal Department, graduates 
are much in demand as teachers. 





Newfngland 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager 





Year Opens 
September 21, 1922 


MASS. 


The Free Priviteges 
Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 
opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are invaluable advantages to 
the music student. 

A Complete Orchestra 
Offers advanced pupils in _ pianoforte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re 
hearsal and public appearance with orches 
tral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
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Mac Nevin 


Exclusive Management: Derrel L. Gross, 115 Carnegie Hall, New York 


“Her voice is one of unusual beauty and 
volume. She sang with much warmth.” 
New York Herald. 


“As an interpreter she displayed intelli- 
gence and authority. Her voice is beautiful 


and her diction fine.” , 
New York Tribune. 
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granted by the greatest singer or master 
in the world? 

All teachers are of two varieties, quite 
like all human beings: those sincere and 
those insincere. 

I have heard many a sincere voice 
teacher state: “Now 1 have found some- 
thing which will really make a voice 
and make it sure.” A strange case! 

Every human being possesses a voice 
capable of all variations, unless he is 
abnormal. Few singers possess all the 
attributes for becoming great. Only the 
few ever become great in any direction. 
If a teacher promises greatness to any 
pupil in any line of learning, he proves 
himself at once a charlatan. He cannot 
know. HARRIET CRANE BRYANT, 

The Crane Normal Inst. of Music. 

Potsdam, N. Y., July 20, 1922. 


at at 
Dr. Marafioti’s Book 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
.In a recent issue of MUSICAL AMERICA 
under the head of “Mephisto’s Musings,” 
I read with interest of a learned doctor’s 
discovery of certain principles of sing- 
ing, which according to Mephisto, are 
quite unusual and unheard of. I am a 
very, very humble member of the musi- 
cal profession, but I want to say for 
Mephisto’s information that those prin- 
ciples have been taught for years by a 
certain New York teacher, a woman, 
who maintains her studio in the Metro- 
politan Opera House Building. 

Unlike most of us, this woman has a 
pet aversion to seeing her name in print, 
consequently, she does not advertise or 
make much of a disturbance in the musi- 
cal world. Nevertheless, she has a num- 
ber of noted singers to her credit. She 
was the “discoverer” of the late Evan 
Williams and much of his most success- 
ful concert and oratorio singing was 
done under her guidance. Edward John- 
son, tenor, who achieved a wide reputa- 
tion as a concert and oratorio singer 
before he entered the opera field which 
brought him by way of Italy to the 
Chicago and Metropolitan Opera Com- 
panies, was her pupil for almost six 
years, and Edwin Swain, well-known 
concert baritone, is and has been one 
of her pupils for a number of years. 
The writer was for a number of years 
one of those who were taught these un- 
heard of principles of singing, and for 
a period of six years was tenor soloist 
in one of New York’s’_ prominent 
churches. He might add that if it were 
not for the fact that he is “beyond the 
age limit,” he would still be studying 
with this sterling woman. Thus, it 
would appear that for once, at least, 
our good friend Mephisto is a bit late. 

J. D. 

Morristown, N. J., Juty 14, 1922. 

at St 2 
The Young American Artist 


DEAR MEPHISTO: 

I want to express my appreciation for 
the benefits I received from reading your 
articles. The profit I have gained is in- 
estimable and I hope you will believe me 
when I say that your writings have been 
a big influence in my life. I feel that 
you are vitally interested in young 
American artists. 

FREDERIC TILLOTSON 

Fenway, Boston, Mass., June 12, 1922. 

af Je 
Oklahoma City Sets a Good 
Example 


My Dear Mr. Freund: 

Knowing how much space you have 
given to articles concerning the unique 
and important work at the Peterboro, 
N. H., Colony, not to mention your fine 
editorials for the cause, I am mailing to 
you programs of a few of our club meéet- 
ings held this spring, believing that they 
will interest you 

I formed the Club of Allied Arts for 
Mrs. MacDowell in February of 1919. 
We now have 325 members and have sent 
this past season $350 to the Colony. I 
feel it has helped us quite as much as it 
has the Colcny, for it has done much to 











stimulate effort and interest in original 
work. Our Junior MacVowell Club has 
over 100 members of high school stu- 
dents and one of the posters, made by 
one of the high school students for 
Nevin’s “Fantasie,” formed the cover of 
our program. 

I am now beginning to form clubs over 
the state, two already having been in- 
stituted. 

We try to give place to the best in 
American compositions, Griffes, Kramer, 
Wintter Watts and others, on our pro- 
grams. I depend very much on your 
paper to learn of new works worthy of 
consideration. 

HYLA FLORENCE LANG. 

Oklahoma City, Okla., July 10, 1922. 





Dicie Howell, Soprano, 
Travels Over Extensive 
Territory as Recitalist 





Dicie Howell, American Soprano 


Few singers have made as_ rapid 
strides, artistically speaking, as Dicie 
Howell, American soprano, who made 
her début in an AXvlian Hall recital three 
years ago. Since that time she has ap- 
peared in recital in many of the larger 
cities of the country, including New 
York, Boston, Buffalo, Philadelphia, De- 
troit, Pittsburgh, St. Paul and Superior, 
and has sung before some of the most 
important clubs. She was soloist with 
the Chicago Symphony at the Spring- 
field, Mass., Festival; with the New 
Haven Symphony, under the direction of 
Dr. Horatio Parker; with the Newark, 
N. J., Symphony at the Fitchburg, Mass., 
Festival, under the leadership of Nelson 
Coffin ; the Bridgeport, Conn., Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of Dr. Ar- 
thur Mees; with the National Symphony 
at the New York Stadium Concerts and 
various other clubs and organizations in 
New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Pitts- 
burgh, Keene, N. H., and Meadville, Pa, 
Miss Howell has also made rapid strides 
in the field of oratorio, and since the 
time of her début has sung the soprano 
roles in twenty-seven oratorios, some of 
them many times. Among those with 
whom she has appeared in joint recital 
and at festivals are Sophie Braslau 
contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; Lam- 
bert Murphy, tenor, and Reinald Werren- 
rath, baritone. 
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Ernest Davis Sings in Erie, Pa. 

ERIE, PA., July 29.—Ernest Davis, 
tenor, with Alma Haller at the piano, 
gave a recital at the Edinboro State 
Normal School recently. In a program 
of operatic arias and classical and mod- 
ern songs, Mr. Davis made an excellent 
impression by the beautiful quality of 
his voice and the artistry with which he 
used it. A large audience heard the 
program. 








Singing Teacher of the Royal Musical Lyceum of Santa Cecilia of Rome (Italy), who was 


GIGLI 


THE GREAT POPULAR TENOR OF THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


the only instructor of 


operas. 


Appointment by mail only. 








Maestro Rosati will be assisted by 


MAESTRO EMILIO A. ROXAS 


Address Emilio A. Roxas, Studio 2231 Broadway, New York City 





will arrive in New York on October Ist, and will-open a Singing School for voice place- 
ment, artistic roles, for solfeggio, piano and training of all the scores of the most famous 
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Eleanor Spencer Will 
Be Solo Pianist for 
César Franck Festival 











Eleanor Spencer, American Pianist, from a 
Drawing by Antoon Van Welie 


Eleanor Spencer, American pianist, 
who is playing with success in Europe, 
has been engaged by Willem Mengel- 
berg for the César Franck Festival to 
be given by him and his orchestra at Am- 
sterdam and The Hague in December 
next. Miss Spencer will be soloist in 
both cities. She was warmly acclaimed 
in recent recitals in Berlin, Munich, Ox- 
ford, England, and other centers and 
will be heard during the coming season 
in Poland, Germany, France and the 
Scandinavian countries, as well as in 
England. 


NEW BAND FOR BELLINGHAM 





Church Choir Gives Annual Concert— 


Gold Medal Awarded 
BELLINGHAM, WASH., July 29.— The 
Fraternal Order of Eagles has appoint- 
ed David Hutchison chairman of a com- 





— 





mittee to organize an Eagle’s Band of 
thirty pieces to head its Marching Club 
of 100 members. 

The annual spring concert of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church Choir, H. 
Goodell Boucher, conductor, and Mrs. 
E. Mathes, organist, was given on June 
25. The soloists were Mrs. Frank Deer- 
wester, Marion Gilroy, Dr. H. D. Young, 
Halford Ross and Bernice Wahl. Three 
numbers were played by Benson’s Or- 


chestra, conducted by Albert Benson. 
Helen Frost, pianist, won the gold 
medal in the annual music and declama- 
tory contest held in the First Christian 
Church recently. The other piano can- 
didates were Fern Fuller, James Spring- 
ford, Lily Erickson and Dorothy Brown, 
pupils of Minnie Clark, of the Belling- 
ham School of Music. The contests are 
sponsored by the County W. C. T. U. 
LuLU V. CAFFEE. 
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Smaller Centers Manifest In- 
creasing Desire for Best 
Music, Soprano Realized in 
Extensive Tour Just Con- 
cluded—Singers Should 
Keep in Touch with Modern 
Developments in Song-Writ- 
ing, She Advises. 


+ ee communities are pre- 
senting many out-of-door concerts 
this year; and I have found in appearing 
in these programs that the attendances 
are larger and that greater enthusiasm 
than ever before is being manifested,” 
declares Vera Curtis, soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera, who has re- 
turned to New York from a tour of 
many states. Her last appearance was 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra _ in 
Willow Grove, Pa., where she was soloist 
during a series of concerts lasting a 
week, singing arias from operas as well 
as many tuneful songs as encores. 

“T find,” she said, “that out-of-door 
singing is not as difficult as many be- 
lieve, once the proper vocal adjustment 
is made and music chosen that is sweep- 
ing in melody and rhythm. To get the 
best results the voice need not be forced, 
for if it is, all true carrying power is 
destroyed. If the singer will but keep 
in mind the listener in the last row, and 
give proper attention to diction, an en- 


Enthusiasm Growing for Spread of 
Open- Ar M usic, Vera Curtis Finds 
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tirely satisfactory effect will 
tained.” 

Miss Curtis was also very much im- 
pressed by the eagerness displayed in 
the smaller communities to hear the best 
music. “I found the people in these 
communities,” she said, “as discriminat- 
ing and very often as well informed as 
those in the larger centers. Possibly 
their emotional natures have been 
aroused as the result of the war; but, 
whatever the cause, they are much more 
responsive than before, and much more 
ready to accept better music. In these 
circumstances, of course, a singer is 
stimulated to respond generously, and 
give the best of her art. In the winter, 
I gave a recital at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., and found the audiences there 
most enthusiastic. That city is more or 
less isolated musically. and, as the people 
are not surfeited with music, their re- 
sponse is genuine. Artists who visit 
that center may expect a cordial wel- 
come.” 

As an example of the importance of 
heing prepared for an emergency, Miss 
Curtis mentioned that at the May Fes- 
tival in Spartanburg. S. C., she was 
ealled upon to learn the vrincinval part 
in Liszt’s. “Iegend of St. Elizaheth”’ 
within three davs. “This task I found, 
to sav the least. very stimulating,” she 
remarked, “but I should nrobably never 
have attempted it were it not for my 
previous overatic experience, which has 
eaninped me for just such an emergency. 


“Moreover. it is most necessary for 
the singer of to-day to be ever familiar 
with the advancing art of sone. Many 
gems are written fo-day, and investiga- 
tion of this field of modern music will be 
well rewarded. After learning a new 
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Vera Curtis, Soprano 


Apeda, 


song by Richard Strauss for instance, | 
feel I have made a distinct step forward. 
The attitude of audiences toward modern 
music, I find, is rather of interest than 
of sympathy ‘at the first hearing, for 
newer songs abound in _ atmosphere 
rather than in _ description. One 
familiar with the modern idiom, howev 
they enjoy it as much as the older forms 
As to sacred songs and oratorios, ‘it is a 
mistake to be discouraged by the mor 
dignified atmosphere of a choral per- 
formance, as so many soloists are. Ther 
is in these works much opportunity for 
self-expression, for the great orator) 
usually call for a dramatic interpret: 
tion, and thus is established an atmos- 
phere in which it is much easier to sing.” 

At present, Miss Curtis is spending 
her summer driving her car, a pastime 
which she finds very exhilarating, and 
in studying many new songs for her next 
season’s répertoire. 

VLADIMIR R. JANOWICZ. 
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Sol Alberti : 
PTANIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
255 Ft. Washington Ave., New York 
Phone Wadsworth 4550 
Studio: 65 W. 7Ist., New York 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-sixth Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
Tel. Circle 5329 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 




















Jan van Bommel 
CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
New York 


Studios: 303 Carnegie Hall, 
684 St. Nicholas Ave. Audubon 1673 


William S. Brady 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 10099 


May Laird Brown Lyric Diction 
Correct Pronunciation—Distinct Enunciation 
Italian—F rench—Spanish—English 
1 W. 89th St., New York Tel. Riverside 2605 














Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th Street, N. Y. Phone Col. 4984 





Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointme nt Only 


Studio: 








Mme. Kathryn Carylna 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Defects of tone production eradicated. French 

and Italian Lyric Diction. 257 West 86th St., 

N. Y. ‘Phone 5910 Schuyler. 








Ernest Carter 
COMPOSE R—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 








Remo Cortesi 


| 
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| Sergei Kithansky 


MUSICIANS’ 


ACCOMPANIST 
Tel. Columbus 2297 


Address: 37 West 72nd Street, New York 





for Concert 
Artists 


Coach 
Frances Foster (©°# > oe 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





George Hamlin CONCERT TENOR 
Instruction in Singing and English 


Diction 
November Ist to May |I5th: 1070 Madison Ave., 
New York; June Ist to November Ist: Lake 
Placid, 


Adirondack Mts., N. Y. 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of Singing in all its branches 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 


1013, New York. 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ethel Glenn Hier 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
Teacher of harmony and piano 
Studio: 501 West 12Ist Street, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 4886 


Carnegie Hall, Circle 1350 











Caroline Lowe Hovey 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Arthur J. Hubbard 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
246 Huntington Avenue 





BOSTON 


Helen Allen Hunt 


CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 
Studio: 543 Boylston ot., 


MASS. 





Boston, Mass. 





Teacher of Stusiog 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 





VOICE COACH setin ” vei ical / J 
336 West 46th St. h neaetine S899 hg 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
257 W. 86th St., New York Schuyler 5910 Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 
Mr. and Mrs. Ross David F.arle Laros 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE “The pianist with a message” 
Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street Recitals and Concerts 
New York City Address: Miss Jean Wiswell, 437 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


John Warren ErbCONDUCTOR—COACH— | 


DIRECTORY 


| Isidore Luckstone 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 





Elsie Lyon 
Mezzo-Contralto 

Opera—Oratorio—Concert 

305 Carnegie Hall 


Albert Marsh 


Individual and class lessons in 
playing and reed making. 
Written application only. 
342 W. 15th Street, New York City 


Mrs. Blanche Dingley-Mathews 
Teacher of Piano specializing in the 
Training of Teachers 
Steinert Building, Boston, Mass. 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

56th St. "Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
313 West 57th Street New York City 
Phone Columbus 7548 


Edmund pA Myer Voice, 


828-829 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 
SUMMER TERM IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 


Conal O’C. Quirke 


p TEACHER OF VOICE 
54 West 82nd Street, New York 
"Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Adele Luis Rankin Ly ric-Coloratura 


“Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House 
1425 Broadway, New York 











216 W. 








1850 








Studios 
‘Phone Bryant 1274 





Elsa Riefflin Soprano 
Teacher of Voice 
Studio Carnegie Hall, New York 
Residence, 220 Wadsworth Ave. 
Wadsworth 2828 


Carl M. Roeder 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 








Francis Rogers 


CONCERT BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio 144 East 62d St., New York 





New York City | 
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| Henry F. Seibert 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
| Organist and Choirmaster, Trinity Church 
Reading, Pennsylvania 





| Dan W. Smith 
| BARITONE 
Teacher of Singing 
High Point, N. C 





| Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—CO AC H 
Poughkeepsie, N. 
Phone: 584 


| Studio: 








Anna Ruzena Sprotte 

School of Vocal Art 
Tajo Bldg., First and Broadwa 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Fifth Floor, 





Anne Stevenson 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
433 West End Avenue 
Telephone Schuyler 2015 


Wm. Stickles 


Teacher of Voice 














Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. "Phone Wadsworth 9722 
Charles Tamme 
Teacher of Singing 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 
H. Whitney Tew 
“The Greatest Development of the 
Century’ 
28 West 63rd St. “or ; Tel. Col. 2983 
Crystal Waters = Soloist 
Vocal Instruction 
At her Studio: 675 Madison Ave., New Y 


Telephone Rhinelander 1461 





Mary Louise Woelber 


Formerly of Wagenhals and Kemper 





Special Training—Spoken Song—Pianologus 
810 Carnegie Hall Sew ¥ 
Nikola Zan ©'2"4_Opera Baritone 


(Prague Opera) 
Exponent of the Lamperti method 





Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh Teacher of Singing 


Voice Production without Interference 
The Logically Correct Method of Voice 
Production 
333 West End Avenue, NEW YORK 
Phone—Columbus 5217 


Studio: 
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In Picturing Beginnings of be of interest to all who recall her 
n ; matchless impersonation of that most 
Her Career, Most Famous famous of all gitanas, the operatic 


Carmen. Says Mme. Calvé: 


of “Carmens” Tells How = 

. /hat an interesting world it appeared 
She Disobeyed Orders and to my young eyes! Stray Fin iaoad 
T, : : in the streets. Passing beggars limped 
Casted Life of the Gitanos by. A boy driving a herd of saul to 
the well at the end of our street brought 
a breath of the rocky hills to our door- 
steps. The cacique, the rich man of the 
village, occasionally hurried by, intent 
on his affairs. I think he was the only 
one that ever hurried in the whole town- 
ship. Everyone else strolled or lounged 
from doorstep to doorstep. Perhaps his 
wealth was due to this ability of his to 
get somewhere quickly, or perhaps the 
habit had been acquired as an unfortu- 
nate result of his money. At any rate, 
he was the most notable figure under 
my observation; yet he had little interest 
for me, compared to the fascination I 
found in watching the gipsies who came 


print by Permission from “The Satur- 
vening Post,’ Copyright, 1922, by the 
is Publishing Company, Philadelphia, 


LTHOUGH Emma Calvé was born 
A in France, the first language she 
spoke was Spanish, as she was taken, 
when only three months old, to Spain, 
whither her father had removed on a 
business enterprise. In “My Life,” now 
appearing serially in The Saturday Eve- 
ying Post, the famous diva relates an 
early experience with gipsies that will 















































-Russian Violinist. 
.Lyric Soprano. 

-American Tenor. 
-Coloratura Soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
-Contralto. 
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: List of A 
wow. ist of Attractions for Season 
: 7 1922-1923 
: LUISA TETRAZZINI. - World's Famous Prima Donna Soprano. 
: TITTA RUFFO . . - «Celebrated Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
: ROSA RAISA . .. .. . .Foremost Dramatic Soprano and ) 
: GIACOMO RIMINI -Italian Baritone of the Chicago >Joint Recitals. 
H Opera Company. 
: BENIAMINO GIGLI. . -Leading Tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
: GIUSEPPE DE LUCA . -Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
: FERENC VECSEY . «Hungarian Violinist. 
: ANNA FITZIU .... . .Lyric Soprano 
: CYRENA VAN GORDON . .Leading Mezzo Soprano of the Chicago Opera Company 
: EVELYN SCOTNEY . -Coloratura Soprano. 
: JOSEPH HISLOP .. .. .Scottish Tenor. 
: JOHN CHARLES THOMAS .Popular American Baritone. 
: ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI «Hungarian Pianist. 
: Rawwe, VIAS . « s « -French Violinist. 
he : EDWARD LANKOW . Basso of the Chicago Opera Company. 
: TINA FILIPPONI . . -Italian Pianist. 
29 : ROBERT RINGLING . -American Baritone. 


MARIE SAVILLE . . . Soprano. 

CAROLINE PULLIAM -Coloratura Soprano. 
— LUCILE ORRELL. . -Cellist. _ | 
York J: THE BILTMORE FRIDAY MORNING MUSICALES | 
: at the HOTEL BILTMORE | 
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occasionally to our village and who 
seemed to me the most interesting beings 
in the whole world. 

When they came to sell baskets on 
the plaza and to trade their ill-gotten 
possessions with the housewives of the 
town, I would slip down from my perch 
on the doorstep and cautiously approach 
them. How beautiful and romantic they 
seemed to me! Their brightly colored 
rags, their sparkling eyes and animated 
gestures, their incomprehensible lan- 
guage, enthralled me. An added charm 
was, perhaps, derived from the fact that 
this was forbidden fruit. My mother 
had warned me repeatedly to have noth- 
ing to do with the gitanos. 

“They steal little girls!” she assured 
me. 

But I was not in the least afraid. I 
may even have thought that it would 
be rather amusing to be stolen. 


Enchanted by Their Songs 


Nothing about the gipsies enchanted 
me so much as their songs and dances. 
I positively thrilled with delight at the 
sound of the throbbing, rhythmic music. 
I could never get enough of it, and one 
day I decided to follow a band of gipsies 
to their camp. 

I had been sitting, quietly watching 
them pack up their things and make 
ready to start. My mother was in the 
house and did not notice me get down 
from my perch and follow them. | 
trotted along the road in their wake, 
regardless of dust and stones, and with 
only one idea in my head—not to lose 
sight of my friends, who, though they 
walked slowly enough, had long legs 
compared to mine, and were some dis- 
tance ahead of me. 

Finally, one of them looked back ana 
saw my small figure in the distance. 
They waited until I had joined them, 
and then asked me where I belonged. 
It was fairly late in the day by this 
time, and as they had reached their 
encampment they decided to have supper 
before taking me home. I was delighted 
to stay, and began right away to make 
friends with the girls and boys in the 
camp. 


In the meantime my mother had dis- 


covered my absence. She looked for me 
everywhere, called in the neighbors and 
instituted a search. She asked every- 
where in the village whether I had been 
seen. Finally, in a frenzy of anxiety, 
she rushed to the town hall and begged 
for help. The whole police force was 
called into action, and after interminable 
conversations and arguments a body of 
gendarmes was sent to the gipsy camp 
to see whether I had been carried off 
into captivity. 


Learned Ways of the Gitana 


When my mother and the group of 
impressive guardians of the law finally 
reached me they found me as happy as 
a little queen, dancing and singing in 
the midst of the gipsy band like a true 
gitanella. I was most reluctant to leave 
my new friends, and had my mother 
not been there I should probably have 
refused to budge. 

After this adventure I was watched 
more carefully. Although I often saw 
my friends, the gipsies, in the market 
place, I did not again attempt to join 
them. From the safe distance of my 
doorstep I admired their dances and 
listened to their songs, many of which I 
learned to sing myself. 

Was it because of this that when I 
came to act Carmen I never needed to 
be taught the dances and gestures of the 
Spanish gipsies? Was it because of 
these years in Spain that I seemed to 
know by instinct how to carry the shawl, 
how to walk and move and dance, when 
I found myself impersonating the law- 
less gitana of Bizet’s famous opera? | 


do not know, for who can tell what 
memories and associations remain im 
one’s inner consciousness? Surely the 


impressions of childhood are a perma- 
nent and vital part of all one’s later life, 
and of my early contact with these 
strange people undoubtedly some trace 
remains imbedded deep in my mind. 


Myra Hess, pianist. will be the guest 
artist at the Metropolitan Opera House 
Sunday night concert on Jan. 28. Miss 
Hess will play with both the New York 
Symphony and the Philharmonic next 
season. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS MADE 
TO BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Otokar Sevcik and Bruno Steindel Join 
Faculty for Fall Term—Recitals 
in Summer Session 


_ CHICAGO, July 29.—Otokar Sevcik, vio- 

linist, and Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, have 
been added to the faculty of the Bush 
Conservatory for the fall term. Richard 
Czerwonky, violinist, will again take 
charge of the Symphony Orchestra 
Training School. Gustaf Holmquist, 
bass; Edgar Nelson, organist and_ pi- 
anist, and Herbert Miller, baritone, are 
— additions to the master school fac- 
ulty. 

The summer session now closing at 

this Conservatory was the largest in the 
history of that institution. 
_ A number of recitals were given dur- 
ing the summer by artist teachers and 
members of the faculty, including Boza 
Oumiroff and Charles W. Clark, bari- 
tones; Gustaf Holmquist, bass; Ella 
Spravka, Jan Chiapusso, John J. Black- 
more and Julie Rive-King, pianists, and 
Richard Czerwonky, Bruno Esjborn and 
Ebba Sundstrom, violinists. 

Many interesting lectures were given 
by members of the factulty and a num- 
ber of interpretation classes were held 
by the artist teachers. 


sient 


- Russian Singer Star 
of Ravinia “‘Carmen’’ 


[Continued from page 1] 





voice did not show to good advantage in 
the réle. The balance of the cast was 
the same as in the previous performance. 
Graziella Pareto as Gilda gained hearty 
applause for her singing of “Caro 
Nome.” Gennaro Papi conducted. 


“Trovatore” and “Pagliacci” 


Wednesday evening gave Bianca Sa- 
roya her first opportunity to show what 
she could really do, when she sang Leo- 
nora in the second performance of 
“Trovatore.” She has a rich, powerful 
voice, smooth and of even range. Added 
to this, she is tall, with the grace and 
beauty the réle demands. The remain- 
der of the cast was the same as at the 
first performance. 

“Pagliacci” on Thursday evening was 
given, for the second time this season, 
with an entirely different cast, except for 
Giordano Paltrinieri as Beppe. The per- 
formance was superior in every respect 
to the first one. Vincente Ballester as 
Tonio started things with a swing by his 
stirring singing of the “Prologue.” His 
voice was in fine condition and showed 
not a sign of fatigue, although this was 
his third big réle in three successive 
evenings. 

Orville Harrold as Canio gave an ea- 
cellent account of himself, putting forth 
a great amount of feeling and passion in 
his interpretation of the réle. 

Claire Dux as Nedda interpreted the 
part with the originality and ingenuous- 
ness with which she invests every rdéle 
she undertakes. Her ideas as to costum- 
ing the part were distinctly her own and 
were in keeping with her conception of 
the réle. She sang the “Bird Song” with 
a lightness and delicacy that made it 
one of the finest bits of this excellent 
production. Giordano Paltrinieri as 
Beppe and Graham Marr as Silvio cum- 
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pleted the cast. The choristers are to be 
commended for their fine work in this 
opera. Gennaro Papi conducted. 


“Barber of Seville” Applauded 


Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’ was 
given for the first time this season on 
Friday evening. Although the first act 
seemed rather slow, things began to 
brighten up when Graziella Pareto as 
Rosina made her appearance in the sec- 
ond act and sang the “Una voce poco fa.” 
She was a charming Rosina, acting the 
part with a delicate sense of humor that 
did much to enliven the performance. 
She sang the “Shadow Song,” from Mey- 
erbeer’s “Dinorah,” in the lesson scene. 

Mario Chamlee as Count Almaviva did 
some beautiful singing, especially in the 
first act. He added a number of clever 
comedy touches to the drunken soldier 
impersonation and later as the pseudo 
music master. 


Giuseppe Danise as Figaro received 
several rounds of applause after his ad- 
mirable singing of “Largo al factotum.” 
His comedy work, however, had rather a 
heavy touch to it and lacked the lightness 
and spontaneity that the réle requires. 


Giordano Paltrinieri as Fiorello and 
Anna Correnti as Berta completed the 
cast. Gennaro Papi conducted, giving 
to the music a lightness of touch that 
brought out the sparkle of the score. 


“Fedora” was repeated on Sunday 
evening with the same cast as in the pre- 
vious performance. Queena Mario, 
Anna Roselle and Adamo Didur were the 
soloists at the Monday evening concert, 
singing a number of operatic arias. 


A Pageant of American History was 
given by the children on Thursday after- 
noon. Bertha L. Iles was the author and 
director and Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer ar- 
ranged the music. CHARLES QUINT. 





SOPRANO AND BASS SING IN CUBS’ PARK CONCERT 





Margery Maxwell and Akimoff. Appear 
at Third of Open Air Events on 
Baseball Diamond 


CHICAGO, July 29.—Margery Max- 
well, soprano, and Alexander Akimoff, 
Russian bass, were the soloists at the 
third Wednesday evening concert given 
at the Cubs’ Ball Park under the auspices 
of Ramah Lodge, B’nai B’rith. 

Mr. Akimoff sang excerpts from Ver- 


di’s opera “Simon Boccanegra” and 
Meyerbeer’s opera “Robert le Diable.” 
He later sang two Russian songs. Mr. 
Akimoff was at one time a member of 
the Imperial Opera of Petrograd, and is 


an experienced singer. He was popular 
with the audience. 

Miss Maxwell’s voice was surprisingly 
clear and audible in the open air. She 
sang the “Jewell Song” from “Faust” 
and added “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto” as an extra. She later sang three 
songs “I’ve Been Roaming” by Horn, 
“On Wings of Songs” by Mendelssohn’ 
and “Spring” by Henschel. 

The orchestra, conducted by Eric De 
Lamarter, played a program largely rep- 
resentative of Russian composers. A 
good-sized crowd attended. 

The fourth of this series of musical 
events, at which ‘Margaret Matzenauer 
was to sing, was postponed because of 
the threat of a transportation tie-up on 
the street cars and elevated lines. 





$1,000 Offered for 


Symphony 


CHICAGO, July 29.—A prize of $1,000 
for an American Symphony will be of- 
fered by Balaban and Katz, owners of 
the Chicago, Roosevelt, Tivoli, Riviera 
and Central Park moving picture thea- 
ters in Chicago. There will also be sev- 
eral honor prizes. Balaban and Katz 
have done much to bring good music to 
the picture audiences in Chicago, and 
last season inaugurated a series of or- 
chestral and organ concerts in the Chi- 
cago Theater. 


to be American 





Pageant to Have Chorus of 1000 Voices 


CHICAGO, July 29.—A choir number- 
ing approximately 1000 voices has been 
gathered together by Henry W. B. Barnes 
for a pageant to be given at Mooseheart 
on August 20 in honor of a visit that 
President Harding is to make on that 
day. The chorus has been gathered to- 
gether from members of the Apollo Club, 
Haydn Choral Society, Madrigal Club, 
and a number of the industrial singing 
organizations in the city. A concert will 
be given in Congress Hall on Municipal 
Pier on August 12. 





Grace Welsh to Spend Summer in Boone, 
Iowa 

CuHIcAGo, July 31.—Grace Welsh, pi- 
anist and composer, and member of the 
American Conservatory of Music, has 
left for her summer home in Boone, 
Iowa. Miss Welsh has brought to a 
close an active season in the teaching 
and concert fields, and has completed her 
third summer of study under Josef Lhe- 
vinne, pianist and teacher. 





Shakespeare Conducts Summer Classes 
in Lincoln, Neb. 


CHICAGO, July 29.— William Shake- 
speare of Chicago, vocal teacher, who 
has again taken charge of the vocal de- 
partment of the University School of 
Music, Lincoln, Neb., for the summer 
session, has had bigger classes this year 
than ever. 

The classes are made up of singers 
from Lincoln and the surrounding coun- 
try, some of the pupils taking four and 
five lessons a week. Many of the ad- 


vanced pupils are teachers from Lincoln 
and towns nearby, some of these being 
the heads of music and vocal depart- 
ments in various schools and others are 
concert artists. Mr. Shakespeare has 
given more than twenty-four class hour 
lessons and 250 private lessons in some- 
thing less than five weeks. Arrange- 
ments are now being made for his re- 
turn next summer. 





Boguslawski Closes Ziegfeld Series 


CHICAGO, July 29.—Moissaye Bogus- 
lawski, pianist, appeared on Tuesday 
morning in the last of the summer artist 
recitals at the Ziegfeld Theater given 
under the management of Carl D. Kin- 
sey. Mr. Boguslawski had prepared an 
interesting program which included Beet- 
hoven’s Sonata in C Sharp Minor, 
Brahms’ Variations on a _ Paganini 
Theme, Minuetto by Schubert, “Spinning 
Song” by Medelssohn, Concert Etude by 
MacDowell, “Valse Elégante” by Ed- 
ward Collins, “At Evening” by Schu- 
mann, and Polonaise in A Flat Major 
by Chopin. 





Craven to Direct Music for Pageant of 
Progress 


CHICAGO, July 29.—Carl Craven, tenor, 
who had charge of the choral singing at 
the Pageant of Progress, Municipal Pier, 
last year, is again to direct the choral 
singing this year. He has a chorus num- 
bering 1,000 voices, drawn from the com- 
mercial choral societies of such firms as 
Marshall Field & Co.; Carson, Pirie, 
Scott & Co.; Chas. A. Stevens & Bros.; 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co.; Il- 
linois Bell Telephone Co., Swift & Co.., 
Armour & Co., and Butler Bros. A new 
pipe organ has been installed in Congress 
Hall, and Hugh Porter is the official or- 
ganist for the Pageant of Progress. 








Mrs. Ketcham Sings for Brownleigh Club 


CHICAGO, July 29.—Ida Fisher Ketch- 
am, soprano, sang a group of English 
and Russian songs at the midsummer 
dinner for Brownleigh Club members 
and their guests on Thursday. Mme. 
Prokhoroff, formerly of the Imperial 
Russian ballet, was the guest of honor 
and gave several Russian danees in cos- 
tume. Grace Grove played the accom- 
paniments. 
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Panorama of the Week's Events in Musical Chicago 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


The last concert of its season 
given by the college on Saturday my». 
ing, July 29, in Ziegfeld Theater. he 
program was presented by advance 
singers and performers who have }) cy 
studying in the summer master sc} 00) 
with Leopold Auer, Herbert Wither. 
spoon, Oscar Saenger, Percy Grainvey. 
Percy Rector, Stephens and Richard 
Hageman. Two of Mr. Graingy,’s 
pupils were heard in concertos with \[r, 
Grainger at the piano. 

Carl D. Kinsey, manager of the ¢o)- 
lege, left Chicago on his way to Eurvpe 
last Sunday. , 

Since the opening of the fall term |ast 
September the college has, presented no 
fewer than fifty-six progmams in Zicg- 
feld Theater. Next season it will extend 
its activities by giving a number of 
concerts in Orchestra Hall, the programs 
of which will be presented by students. 
The first of these will be given on Oct. 1). 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Members of the master classes 0! 
Josef Lhevinne, pianist; William §. 
Brady, vocal teacher, and Herbert 
Butler, violinist, were heard on the morn- 
ing of July 26 in recital in Kimball Ha|! 
This recital was distinctly the work of 
well-trained and earnest artists, and was 
highly successful. 





SWEDISH SINGERS RETURN 





Chicago Delegation Brings Back Awards 
from Denver 


CHICAGO, July 29.—The Chicago dele- 
gation of Swedish singers, including the 
Swedish Glee Club, the Iduna Chorus, 
Northland Trio and the Svithiod Singing 
Club, returned to Chicago on Tuesday 
from the biennial songfest of the west- 
ern division of the American Union of 
Swedish Singers, held in Denver, Colo., 
bearing important prizes and the prom- 
ise of the 1924 convention. 

The Glee Club has been active 
thirty ‘years and still includes many 
singers who were members of the orig- 
nal club. By long practice together the 
choristers have developed a remarkable 
répertoire, and their singing was warmly 
acclaimed at Denver. The Northland 
Trio shared in the success of the Glee 
Club. Marie Sundelius, soprano, ani 
William Gustafson, bass, were on the 
program. Joel Mossberg, of Chicago, 
conducted the Convention chorus of 500 
male voices and William Nordin, leader 
of the Chicago Swedish Glee Club, was 
awarded a medal in recognition of the 
work of his chorus. 

More than 1000 delegates attended thi 
Western Division meeting. They wer 
welcomed by the Governor of Colorad 
and the Mayor of Denver and their con- 
certs were attended by crowds that taxed 
the capacity of the Denver auditorium. 


All the material in Musican AMERICA 
copyrighted and may be reproduced 
when proper credit is given. 
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NEWLY-ORGANIZED QUARTET 





toca! Choirs Sing in Auditorium and 
Park Concerts—<Activity in 
the Studios 
LoNG BEACH, CAL., July 29.—A newly- 
nized quartet, composed of Dudley 


ye 

p. Chambers, George T. Brown, Albert 
Hoffman and Theodore Arbeely, with 
Mae Gilbert as accompanist, has recent- 


iy appeared in community service pro- 


Ly 
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grams which have been given in Bixby 


Park and the Municipal Auditorium. 
Other organizations taking part in these 
concerts were the Eastside Christian 
Church Choir, Lulu Burnham, conduc- 
tor; the Heather Glee Club, Herbert A. 
Watson, piper; and the Sons and Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, Wil- 
liam Galbraith, song leader; Robert Ed- 
monds, tenor, and Catherine Spangler, 
whistler. 

Arthur Bienbar, who has _ recently 
come to Long Beach to make his home, 
has taken charge of the music of St. 
Anthony’s Church. Mr. Bienbar is an 
accomplished musician, and under his 
leadership the choir is doing excellent 
work. Mr. Bienbar, who is a Hollander 
by birth, received his education in his 
native country and Germany; was or- 
ganist at the Cathedral of St. John in 
Bois le Duc, and for three years was 
accompanist and coach at La Scala, in 
Milan; he was also assistant conductor 
to Abbé Perosi when the Abbé toured 
Holland. Mr. Bienbar came to _ the 
United States fifteen years ago, and had 
charge of the music of St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, in Oklahoma City, and later 
filled a similar position in St. Joseph’s 
Cathedral, St. Joseph, Mo. 





American Violinist to 
Be Heard Next Season 
After Study in Europe 





Photo by Arnold Genthe 


William Wolski, 


Violinist 


William Wolski, American violinist, 
who went abroad to study before the 
war, returned to his home in Brooklyn 
recently, and has completed arrange- 
ments for his first American tour, which 
will open with a New York recital early 
in the fall. Mr. Wolski studied with 
both Hubay and Sevcik and was heard 
with orchestra in Vienna and Budapest. 
He will have for his accompanist his 
wife, Alice Wolski, sister of Erika Mo- 
rini, who accompanied the young violin- 
ist on her first American tour two 
seasons ago. Mr. Wolski’s concert ac 
tivities will be under the direction of the 
Metropolitan Musical Bureau. 
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Sorrentino Prepares in 
Long Island Retreat to 
Face Brisk Year’s Work 





Umberto Sorrentino, Tenor on Vacation at 
at His Long Island Villa 


Umberto Sorrentino, tenor, is spend- 
ing the vacation at his beautiful Villa 
Sorrentino on the north shore of Long 
Island, and in boating, swimming, bring- 
ing in big catches of fish, and motoring 
in his new ear, is finding relief from the 
strenuous toil of last season, which be- 
gan in September and finished only last 
month. Incidentally, he is proud of a 
substantial wood pile to be seen at this 
pleasant retreat, for, he says, he chopped 
all this wood himself. Though Mr. 
Sorrentino has declined several summer 
engagements because he felt that he 
needed a rest, he has not entirely shut 
himself off from work, as two hours a 
day are devoted to the study of new 
roles and songs for the coming season, 
which will include a return trip to the 
Coast. Among the many dates booked 
are return visits to a number of cities 
in which he has already appeared five 
or six times—re-engagements which are 
welcome because they further assure 
him of his popularity with American 
audiences. 


Summer Concerts in Lock Haven 


Lock HAVEN, PA., July 29.—For the 
benefit of nearly 600 students in the Cen- 
tral State Normal School during the 
summer months a series of concerts is 
being given. Helena Marsh, contralto, 
with Mary St. Clair King as accompan- 





ist, was warmly greeted in an artistic 
program on July 21. The Adelphia Con- 
cert Artists comprising Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, 
contralto; Bernard Poland, tenor; Paul 
Engle, bass, and Frederick Starke, pian- 
ist, appeared recently in an attractive 
concert. OLIVER S. METZLER. 


VIOLINIST IN LIMA DEBUT 


Russian Artist, Comes to 


America 


LIMA, OHIO, July 31.—Zimow, a Rus- 
sian violinist, made his American pre- 
miére here last week. The violinist was 
first: heard by Paul W. Cochrun, editor 
of the Spencerville, Ohio, Journal-News 
in Russia during the war, and after 
obtaining permission for Zimow’s release 
from Russia, he brought him to this 
city. Plans are being made to present 
him to the American public, and as a 
preliminary to his début, he gave several 
private recitals before the Rotary and 
Kiwanis Clubs where he was heartily 
received, 

Zimow gave his first public recital at 
the Quilna Theater, for the benefit of the 
Women’s Music Club. He played num- 
bers by Sarasate, Wieniawski, Nachez, 
Drdla and others. He was repeatedly 
encored, responding mainly with gypsy 
airs. Since his recital he has been ap- 
pearing daily at the Quilna Theater. 

H. EUGENE HALL. 
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PORTLAND, ORE.—Jean Warren Car- 
rick recently entertained thirty-eight 


in honor of Carre 
Blanche Hammel, of 


Dunning teachers 
Louise Dunning. 
Corvallis, sang. 
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Weber’s “In- Leovold Godowsky’s new 

vitation to the “Contrapuntal Para- 

Dance,’ Para- phrase” on Weber’s “In- 

phrased by vitation to the Dance” 

_ Godowsky (Carl Fischer) is con- 
ceived for two pianos, 


with the optional accompaniment of a 
third. What Berlioz and Weingartner 
have already done orchestrally with 
Weber’s famous idealization in tone of 
the soul and spirit 
of the waltz, Go- 
dowsky has ac- 
complished f or 
that contemporary 
piano whose in- 
strumental range 
has been extended 
to well-nigh  or- 


chestral dimen- 
sions. It goes 
without saying 





that Godowsky can 
write counterpoint, 
© Matzene Hut in this bril- 
Leopold Godowsky liant seore he 
shows his contrapuntal ability with a 
quite special deploy of artistic refine- 
ments and graces. Some may object that 
in the case of so inspired a work as 
Weber’s “Invitation to the Dance,” the 
Shakespearean analogy anent gilding re- 
fined gold and painting the lily might 
hold good. We do not think so, for in 
this new development, in which imagi- 
nation and inventive resource are so hap- 
pily paired with sense of tonal effect, the 
clear and beautiful melodic lines of the 
original are not obscured. On the con- 
trary, they are set into higher relief, 
perhaps, by Mr. Godowsky’s corruscating 
contrapuntal web of adornment. That 
the composer has done more than add an 
occasional passage to his original is 
shown by the fact that the two-piano 
score runs to seventy-four pages and the 
optional third piano (printed separate- 
ly) to twenty-seven. It is a score no 
keyboard weakling need hope to conquer. 
Dedicated to Guy Maier and Lee Patti- 
son, and well played by them in public 
under ideal conditions so far as the third 
member of the triumvirate was con- 
cerned—for Mr. Godowsky presided at 
the third piano—it made a real impres- 
sion not so long ago, and earned the 
homage due the work as a brilliant and 
imaginative tour de force of contrapun- 
tal writing, a sort of keyboard orches- 
tration of an individual sort of an origi- 
nal which will live as long as piano 
music is played. 
* * * 


“Little Songs for Little 
People” (The John 
Church Company), so 
the composer tells us in 
her preface, just “grew” 
like the little darkey in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Music that is de- 
lightfully simple. as it should be, in its 
appeal, makes all these little melodies 
there are some eighty-two included be- 
tween the red cloth covers of the volume 
—such as a child can enjoy without 
effort. The songs cover all phases of 
life, seen from the child’s angle: Humor, 
family, birds, the sea, order and neat- 
ness, journeys, games, sun, clouds and 
rain, night, nature, trees and _ special 
days and seasons. Short enough to be 
learned by the youngest singing child, 
they make the commonplace experience 
beautiful in their combination of text, 
tone and picture, and one feels that the 
composer deserves success in her admir- 


Georgia B. 
Perry’s 
“Little Songs 
for Little 
People”’ 





able contribution toward helping the 
child understand life by the aid of 
music. 

* * * 


An Organist’s “The Art of Transcrib- 


Text Book ing for the Organ” (H. 
for Arranging W. Gray Co.) is by Her- 
Choral and bert F. Ellineford, or- 
Instrumental ganist of the City of Liv- 
Music erpool, England, St. 


George’s Hall. It is a 
handsomely printed book of 158 pages, 
with a wealth of musical illustrations 
to clarify the points made by its author, 
and fills a place which one or two older 
works which skirt the subject no longer 
do. It is exactly what it purnorts to be, 
“A complete text book for the organist 
in arranging choral and instrumental 
music.” and covers the whole subject of 
transcription so far as the organist is 
concerned in the fullest detail. In turn 
the transcribing of “orchestral accom- 
paniments to choral works, orchestral 
symphonic works, and transcription of 
small and string orchestras, chamber 
music, piano music and songs are 


treated. The work is written in a very 
clear, direct and intelligent style, and 
the illustrations adduced are drawn 
from the entire range of classic and 
modern compositions. In fact, Mr. El- 
lingford’s volume so entirely and in such 
practical fashion deserves its title, that 
it will probably be largely used by Amer- 
ican organists. 


ok ok 
Malipiero Sets “Tre Poesie di Angelo 
Three Poems Poliziano” (London: J. 
by Angelo & W. Chester, Ltd.) 
Poliziano have been set for voice 


and piano by the Italian 
modernist who delights in finding in- 
spiration in the masters of the golden 


age of Italian poetry, G. Francesco 
Malipiero. Among the great Italian 
poets Poliziano stands between’ Boc- 


cacio and Ariosto, and his “Canticle 
to Our Lady,” “Echo” and “Ballade” 
are lovable examples of his art. Mali- 
piero, too, has given them warm, human 
and appealing melodies, with that rich 
simplicity—there seems to be no better 
term to express it—of harmonization 
which is peculiarly his own. To the ad- 
mirer of the diurnal heart-song, naked 
and unashamed, and the jazzite they will 
seem only vague Xanadusian domes. 


x * * 
Songs Evoking “Algerian Love Songs” 
Algerian Skies (Arthur P. Schmidt 


Co.) is a set of three in- 
dividual songs, to poems, by Anna Math- 
ewson, written by Harold V. Milligan. 
The composer has not spared local color, 
but he uses it convincingly, nor does he 
ever allow the Oriental to lead him to 
forget the expressiveness and climax 
which a good song needs. And all three 
are good: “Sunset,” a song with an 
“Allah” prayer; “Midnight,” finely pas- 
sionate, and the atmospheric ‘Dawn.” 
All three are published for high and for 
low voice. 

* * * 


Three Piano “Country Minuet,” “Fin- 


Pieces by nish Caprice” and 
Selim “J une” (Composers’ 
Palmgren Music Corporation) are 

three new piano pieces 
by the Finnish composer, Selim Palm- 


gren. Very playable, not difficult in any 
serious sense of the word, and essen- 
tially pianistic, “June,” a quiet Andante 
song without words; the _ boisterous 
three-page “Finnish Caprice,” full of 
rough humor, and the altogether charm- 
ing little “Country Minuet” all have that 
original imaginative touch which marks 
Palmgren’s piano music. The pianist 
with an average technique can play them 
and should enjoy doing so. 


* * * 
A Little “The Ballet of the 
Ballet by Trees” (London: Win- 
Harry throp Rogers, Ltd.) is 
Farjeon an attractive trifle by 
Harry Farjeon, which 


includes an introductory song, a “Dance 
of the Trees,” an “Entrance” and a 
“Dance of Columbine,” a “Pantomime,” 
“Beech Tree Dance,” “Distant Waltz,” 
“Silver Birch Dance,” “Weeping Willow 
Dance,” “Harlequin’s Serenade” and 
other short piano numbers to accompany 
its mimic action. The music is pleasing 
but not especially noteworthy. 
* * * 


Johann Sebastian Bach’s 
“T h e Well-Tempered 
Clavichord” (Oliver Dit- 


son Company) is one of 


Bach’s “The 
Well-Temp- 
ered Clavi- 
chord,” as 


Edited by Dr. those specific musical 
Percy monuments which tran- 
Goetschius scend the limits of time, 


and will not perish so 
long as a keyboard instrument survives. 
And this recent analytic edition in two 
volumes of the immortal “Forty-eight 
Preludes and Fugues,” authoritatively 
prepared by that distinguished modern 
contrapuntalist, theoretician and com- 
poser, Dr. Percy Goetschius, ranks high 
among the various scholarly editions and 
revisions of the work which have been 
put forth. The edition is especially valu- 
able because of the attention paid, in 
copious notes, to the details of fugal 
form and the interrelation of the fugal 
voices. A valuable preface analyzes 
both preludes and fugues in a general 
and specific way. The fingering, based 
on that of the early Czerny edition, has 
been modified and simplified in accord- 
ance with modern standards; the metro- 
nome marks have been indicated by Dr. 
Goetschius, with due regard for the fact 
that dignity and discretion and a mod- 
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erate rate of speed marked Bach’s own 
interpretation of them; and, since ex- 
pression marks—in the judgment of the 
editor—would represent an arbitrary 
personal opinion, Bach not having indi- 
‘ated any, they have been limited to 
practically self-evident signs of artistic 
interpretation. The pedal has only been 
introduced discreetly, where the effect is 
notably heightened, and, in general, the 
chief object of this splendid edition is to 
restore the genuine notation of Bach’s 
own version, correcting obvious errors in 
other extant editions. Highly valuable is 
a page of the preface, which gives, with 
musical illustrations, the “corrections” 
made in this edition of errors and inac- 
curacies found in others. Its inclusion 
in the “Ditson Edition” is a fact upon 
which the publishers of that library may 
well pride themselves, since this version 
of the work, a marvel of painstaking 
editing and revising on the part of a real 
authority, is one that may well be ac- 
cepted by every student of the piano as 
final in conformity to Bach’s own inten- 
tions and understanding regarding it. 


* * * 


Stravinsky In “Les Cinq Doights” 
Writes for the (London: J. & W. Ches- 
Five Fingers ter, Ltd.) Igor Stravin- 
sky forsakes the invo- 
lute and intricate, and, where a little 
child can lead them, sets down for piano 
eight “‘very easy 
pieces on five 
notes” for—be it 
noted — the mod- 
ern child. Little 
ears nourished 
on Guriitt, 
Loeschorn and 
Hannah Smith 
will wiggle af- 
frightedly when 
their “five fin- 
gers” play these, 
to them, cacopho- 
nous teaching 
pieces. But the 
parent and teach- 
Igor Stravinsky er in touch with 
the trend of the 
times will them invaluable for 
“breaking in” the beginning pianist as 
regards the new dispensation, and cur- 
ing him of any modernistic dissonance- 
shyness. Clever they certainly are and 
quite Stravinskian, and therefore worth 
examination by the older child as well 
as the younger. 





find 


* * * 


Of Interest to A “Grand Aria” (G. 
the Organist Schirmer), which Clif- 

ford Demarest has writ- 
ten for organ and piano, is a big, sonor- 
ous, well-planned and well-carried out 
number along expressive instrumental 
song lines, and should interest the or- 
gle in particular, as he plays the solo 
role. 


* * * 

New Songs An interesting group of 
That Appeal new songs (G. Schir- 
to the mer) makes a dual ap- 
Musician peal, according to the 


nature of its compon- 
ents. “Like as a Father,” by John Prin- 
dle Seott (high and low voice) is a 
mellifluous lyric setting of Psalm 103, 
with a more dramatic medial section, a 
grateful thing, and Lily Strickland’s 
“Saviour, Hear Us When We Pray” 
(high voice), another ingratiating mel- 
ody, also allows the church singer to 
please the devout without too much ef- 


fort. Samuel Richard Gaines’ “Faith, 
Only Faith” (high and low voice), is a 
genuinely fine and virile sacred sing, 


with a ringing dramatic note and con- 
vincing fervor of melodic expression. 
Marking a transition from the strictly 
devout to the openly secular are such 
songs as Katheryn Thomas Whitfield’s 
charming even song, “At Close of Day” 
(high or medium voice), truly expressing 
the mood of its title; Arthur Nevin’s 
delirhtful, almost Franzian “Sleep, Lit- 
tle Blossom.” with its naive, happy mel- 
ody and rich broidery of piano accom- 
paniment, and a quaint “Japanese Lul- 
laby,” bv Marien Coryell, ever so sing- 
able and not ton exotic, for high and 
medium voice. Songs of the contempla- 
tive order. too, are Pearl G. Curran’s 
“Two Meditations.” her “Contentment” 
and “In Autumn.” Sincere melody-lines 
—more dramatically inflected in the case 
of the last-named song—and spontaneous 
expressiveness mark them. Both are is- 
sued for hich and for low voice. “I Wish 
You Knew” is a love song which bears 









the true hall-mark of lyric feeling. It 
raises to an effectively passionate ¢| 
in the middle, to revert to its qu 
first section, and is a decidedly eff« 
song. The famous Caruso aria, “ 
e mar,” from “La Gioconda,” is no 
elty; but mention might be made o! 
fact that it is now put forth in the 
tion in E Flat, for tenor, a tone his)¢, 
than the original D Flat edition. [}, 
“Suicidio” aria (for soprano and f 
mezzo), from the same opera, also . 4) 
for notice. One of the two very ta! jn 
songs, with which the secular list 
cludes, is Oley Speaks’ glad, sponta: 
setting of Robert Louis Stevenson’s *[}, 
Vagabond.” Mr. Speaks has here 
ten another of those melodies upon w 
his admirers will seize eagerly. It is 
forth for high, medium and low vi ice. 
“Sweetest Girl I Know,” by Tom Pa 
dale, is a waltz-song with one of thog, 
compelling lilts which soften the hay 
even of those who condemn music of th, 
lighter sort. It is published for high 
low voice. 


ax 
tos 


* * * 


Three Occi- 
dental Poems 


“Trois Poemes po u, 
Chant et Piano” (/ 


Set by an don: London and (op. 
Oriental tinental Music Pub. (».) 
Musician are by Baudelaire 


Verlaine so far as th 
“noemes” are concerned. The musi 
by the Hindoo composer, Kaikosru So- 
rabji, whose modernism has the addi. 
tional advantage (or disadvantage) 
being inflected with subconscious Kasv- 
ern tonal inhibitions. The Baudela 
“Correspondances” and the Verlai: 
“Crépuscule” are frankly among thos 
things about which one wonders whet}. 
the effort of “getting them up” is repaid 
by the artistic satisfaction obtained. 
The Verlaine “Pantomime,” however, 
distinctly graceful, with an interesting 
melody-line and piquant harmonization, 
and cleverly catches the spirit of its 
poem. 


I 


* * * 


“Valse Serenade” an d 
“Valse Poeme” (Saint 
Louis: Shattinger Music 
Pub. Co.), the first by Ernst C. Krohn, 
the second by Edward E. Menges, ar 
two pretty waltzes for piano, attractiv: 
and taking by way of fluent, well-listen- 
ing melodic invention and grateful pi- 
anism. Mr. Menges’ waltz is, perhaps, 
the more sentimental, Mr. Krohn’s the 
more suavely elegant. They are neither 
very difficult to play. F. H. M. 


Two Pretty 
Waltzes 
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tenenenone eeeeanas 


“Three First Grade Pieces in C’ 
(Oliver Ditson Co.) by Cecil Grant, ex- 
acthy qualify according to the title. They 
are: “The Old Clock on the Stairs,” 
“Jack Frost Waltz,” and “Rain Drops,” 
each sixteen measures long. 


“Three Characteristic Pieces” (4. 
Schirmer). C. W. Krogmann gives be- 
ginning pianists three attractive Grade 
Two compositions in his ‘“Sunflowe! 
Guards,” “The West Wind” and “Stu 
dents’ March.” 


“The Brat” (Clayton F. Summy Co.) 
A very humorous text by James Cla! 
ence Harvey, excellently set for musica 
reading by Frieda Peycke. 

In “Land of My Dreams” (Arthui 
Schmidt Co.) Cuthbert Harris gives 
expressive melodic inflection to an esta 
lished poetic idea as newly present 
by Herbert T. Brandon. The 
published for high, medium 
voice. 


song 
and 


Two organ transcriptions (G 
Schirmer) by Edwin Arthur Kratt 
should be welcomed by the manual 
borer. Both—Henry Hadley’s “Ent 
acte’ from his “Atonement of Pa 
and Augusta Holmés’ fine 
are effective and dramatic. 


“Chant Lyrique” (Carl Fischer). 
this composition for violin and pla 
Irenée Bergé has written a _ flowing 
string melody, one of those Andante: 
whose appeal is based on a just 
musicianly balance of charm in the tu 
idea and in the latter’s accompanimen 
frame. The “Chant Lyrique” sho 
please. 

“A Sheaf of 


Pieces”’ (G. Sch iyme?) 


Gino Modona, as these six little pieces 


in treble clef for the “little piano \ 
tuoso” betoken, has a real gift for 1 


ing the simple teaching num! 
“Melody,” “March of the Puppet 
“Barcarole,” “Romance,” ‘Waltz’ 


“Echo”—they are all conceived with r 
imagination and musicianship. 


F. H. M 
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Theater, Gift 
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[Continued from page 3] 





to interpret. He will study and prac- 
tise under practical, rather than theo- 
retical conditions. 


Organ and Orchestra 


The Austin Organ Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., has built for the Eastman 
Theater an organ that will be not only 
the largest in any theater in the coun- 
try, but one of the most complete in 
point of musical scope, tonal quality and 
mechanical ingenuity of any instrument 
in the world. Plans and specifications 
were drawn by Harold Gleason, organ 
expert for the Eastman School of Music. 
The instrument, which will be used 
primarily for accompanying motion pic- 
tures, Will be equally effective for use 
with large orchestras and concert per- 
formances. 

Dominating all other factors of the 
Eastman enterprise will be the sym- 
phony orchestra, which, under the 
camouflage of picture presentation, wiil 
intone its message to the Rochester pub- 
lic in twelve concerts each week, devoted 
to two distinct programs. Fifty- six 
carefully selected musicians will con- 
stitute this body. Arthur Alexander, 
well known in the United States and 


Rochester Gains Art-Center in New 


of George Bastman 


We {DAVUUUEUDAAO UL SY 00 EOY UOT EA ESTEE eR. 


Europe for his self-accompanied song re- 
citals, has been named as musical direc- 
tor of the great institutional theater. 
Through this circumstance Director Alf 
Klingenberg of the Eastman School of 
Music loses the able head of his voice 
department—the post occupied by Mr. 
Alexander until the theater project took 
form. 

Mr. Alexander has named as his chief 
assistant, Victor Wagner, recently as- 
sociated with the Criterion Theater, New 
York, in the capacity of conductor. The 
Eastman Theater will have one of the 
largest orchestral libraries in the world, 
—actually the third in point of size— 
requiring a staff of five to maintain its 
treasures in readiness for constant use. 
Joseph C. Roeber, formerly manager of 
the orchestra department of G. Schirmer, 
has been appointed librarian, with Rod- 
ney M. Himmes as his assistant and three 
cataloguers—Florence Lusk, Adelaide 
Tweedle and Helen Wilson. 

In conformity with the policy of the 
University to give the theater in so far 
as is possible the general aspect and the 
efficiency of the everyday commercially 
operated theater, the management is 
vested in Charles H. Goulding, a prac- 
tical showman, who was selected because 
of his record and varied experience. 
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GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOO 


The building housing the Eastman 
Theater and School of Music is Italian 
renaissance in design, of imposing ap- 
pearance and embodies only the best ma- 
terials, the exterior being of Indiana 
limestone. The architects were Gordon 
& Kaelber of Rochester. The responsi- 
bilities of general contractor were under- 
taken by A. W. Hopeman & Sons Com- 
pany of Rochester and 150 sub-contrac- 
tors have worked on the job, which has 
employed some 3000 men. Robert E. 
Hall, consulting engineer, of the firm of 
Russell B. Smith and Company, is in 
charge of construction.. Ezra Winter, a 
Chicago graduate of the Academy of 
Rome, who leapt into fame with his 
murals in the new Cunard Building, 
New York, executed for the Eastman 
Theater a series of four colossal murals 
descriptive of music in its various 
phases, which are balanced by an equal 
number by Barry Faulkner, another 
American scholarship winner and gradu- 
ate of the Rome Academy, whose work 
is also represented in the Cunard murals. 
Maxfield Parrish, too, contributed an 
example of his romantic fantasies in 
color for the foyer, and, through the 
activities of McKim, Mead & White of 
New York as consulting architects, the 
artistic genius of Stanford White, as in- 
herited by his son, Lawrence White, is 
disclosed in many a deft touch. 

BEN H. ATWELL. 





HAIL PROGRAM OF INDIAN 
SONGS IN PORTLAND, ORE. 





Children Active in Week’s Events in 
Operetta Performance—Vocal 
Quartet Heard 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 29.—Louise Mer- 
rill Cooper, mezzo-soprano, was cordially 
greeted in a recent program of American 
Indian songs in costume at the Hotel 
Multnomah. Mrs. Warren Thomas, pres- 
ident of the MacDowell Club, introduced 


Miss Cooper and accompanied her first 
number, “The Sunrise Call” (Trayer). 
Francis Richter, blind pianist, and Mrs. 
Barge Leonard, ‘violinist, also assisted. 

“The Golden Slipper,” an operetta in 
three acts, was presented at the Turn 
Verein Hall recently by a number of 
talented children. Geraldine Titus was 
a beautiful Cinderella, and the cast also 
included Abbie Hughes, Buela Lardner, 
Ruth Boardman and Florence Bertram. 
A dairymaids’ dance, by Lois O’Neill, 
Georgia Boardman, Eva Burt, May Pe- 
chanec, Eleanor Hirt, Alice Burt and 
Helen Barron, added greatly to the 
charm of the performance. Genevieve 
Gilbert, Agnes Duggy and Marie Monks 
assisted in the musical program. 

The Exposition Quartet furnished spe- 
cial music for the morning services at 
the Rose City Park Methodist Church 
recently. Two numbers, Scott’s “Soft as 
the Voice” and Stinson’s “Prayer Per- 
fect,” were sung. The members of the 
quartet are Georgia Baldwin, soprano; 
Vera Shaver-Osborne, contralto; P. T. 
Anderson, tenor, and William F. Robin- 
son, bass. Raymond Osborne, formerly 
of Eugene, presided at the organ. 

Blanche Berreth Stanton, contralto of 
the Forbes Presbyterian Church, has 
been engaged as contralto of the First 
Congregational Church for the next sea- 
son, and will take the place of Nina 
Dressel, who will sing at the First Pres- 
byterian Church next year. Both these 
young singers have been prepared for 
their public work by Rose Coursen-Reed. 

Mrs. George Hellener, a student of 
Percy Hemus, of New York, and a recent 
arrival from- Chicago, made her Portland 
début recently at a luncheon meeting of 
the Women’s Advertising Club. Her 
numbers were “Harvest” (Del Riego), 


“If I Knew You and You Knew Me” 


“Joy of the Rose” 
IRENE CAMPBELL. 


(MacDermid) and 


(Tarbox). 





Ashley Pettis, pianist, appeared in 
two recitals recently, one in Babylon and 
the other in Chappaqua, N. Y. In addi- 
tion to his work with a master class, he 
is preparing programs for the coming 
season. 








WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


A Thorough Education for the Organist 
17 EAST 11TH ST., N. Y. 








CRISIS IN ENGLISH 
CONCERTS FORESEEN 


Suburban Sivsliers Present 
Problem as Deficits 
Grow 


HAT affairs in the English concert 

world have long been approaching a 
crisis has been obvious to all engaged in 
the work of providing’ London and the 
provinces with their music, according to 
Musical Opinion, The same story is being 
told in all quarters: the Royal Phil- 
harmonic experienced a heavy deficit 
which was only made up by a call on 
the guarantors, the London Symphony 
Orchestra’s concerts have been kept 
going by the players (it will be remem- 
bered that this orchestra is run on «o- 
operative lines) foregoing their usual 
fee; the Halle Orchestra in Manchester 
has just avoided a deficit; and the Scot- 
tish Orchestra has a similar tale to tell 
to the first two mentioned. 

Various suggestions have been made 
for remedying this unfortunate state of 
affairs; but the truth seems to be that 
London’s concert halls—even when filled 
to the utmost—do not hold enough money 
at present prices to enable concert-givers 
to make both ends meet. It is generally 
believed that an increase in prices would 
probably make matters worse by reduc- 
ing the size of the paying part of the 
audience. 

On one side a demand is put forward 
for more novelties, especially those of a 
modernist tendency,—although observers 
have noticed that the rank and file of 
the musical public seem to avoid those 
concerts whose programs read with what 
to them no doubt seems regreetable un- 
familiarity. The question is raised as 
to whether this party is really as numer- 
ous as its advocates in the press would 
have others believe. On the other hand 
concert managers are asked to provide 
the old-established favorites; and judg- 
ing by the success of many popular 
pianists, who get through a career quite 
successfully on one programme, this 
would really seem to be what the greater 
part of the London musical public de- 
sires. It is to be hoped, however, that it 
will be found possible for concert-givers 
to steer a mean course. 

A writer in The Morning Post com- 
menting upon the theatrical slump re- 
ferred to a cause which may be a potent 
one. The mass of the population lives in 
the suburbs, and owing to the earlier 
closing of offices and businesses the 
would-be theater or concert-goer is con- 
fronted with the problem of much time 
to kill (probably two to three hours) be- 
tween his leaving business and the be- 
ginning of the evening’s entertainment. 
There is usually not time—even if the 
inclination were there—to go home and 
return to town again. This factor is one 
which is likely to affect public entertain- 
ments in London with increasing serious- 
ness as time goes on. 
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EAST HAVEN, CONN.—Pupils of Clara 
Brainard Forbes were heard in a recent 
recital. 

* + * 

CANTON, OHIO. — Recitals have been 
given by pupils of Lucille Smith in Can- 
ton and Hartville, Ohio. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Minna Niemann 
and Gertrude Henniman, pianists, pre- 
sented artistic programs at the Catholic 
University before the students and fac- 
ulty of the Sisters’ College. 


* * * 


IRONTON, OHIO.—Emmett O’Toole was 
cordially greeted in a recent song recital, 
and had to give many encores. Assist- 
ing him were Mabel Todd, Sheila King, 
Helen Roberts and Mary Roberts, accom- 
panist. 

* * # 

ARDEN, DEL.—The Tall Cedars Glee 
Club, Philadelphia, gave a program of 
vesper music in the Guild Hall before a 
large audience. A string quartet, com- 
posed of players from the Philadelphia 
Symphony, assisted. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—May E. Melius has 
been engaged as organist and choir di- 
rector of the Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Albany musicians are planning the or- 
ganization of a radio music club for the 
broadcasting of concerts. 

> * o*K 


MERIDEN, CONN.—Louise Brooks of 
this city has been engaged as music 
supervisor for the public schools of 
Chatham, N. J. Miss Brooks was gradu- 
ated from the Institute of Music Peda- 
gogy at Northampton, Mass. 

* * &* 


NoTRE DAME, IND. — Cooper Lawley, 
tenor, gave a recital in Washington Hall, 
University of Notre Dame, singing a 
group of Italian, German, French and 
English songs. Mr. Lawley is a pupil 
of Leila Breed, of the faculty of music 
at the University. 


* * * 


WATERLOO, IowA.—Harry Estrin has 
been appointed conductor of the Greater 
Waterloo Band to fill the position teri 
vacant by the resignation of Cal Hunt- 
singer, who has occupied that post for 
several years. Mr. Estrin was formerly 
a member of the Chicago Symphony. 


* * * 


BANGOR, ME.—Parry Boyd, of Bangor, 
has been engaged as flute and piccolo 
player in the band at Bar Harbor. The 
organization is appearing in the summer 
concert series at the resort. Mr. Boyd 
is known as a composer, and one of his 
recent marches is included in the local 


concert series. 
r * * 





ONEONTA, N. Y.—Among the artists 
who appeared in the Chautauqua pro- 
grams this week were Max Gegna, ’cell- 
ist; Claire Brookhurst, contralto; Axel 
Skjerne, pianist; Geoffrey O’Hara, bari- 


tone; Marion Carley, pianist; Marie 
Harcourt, violinist, and the Boston 
Ladies’ Octet. so 


CHARLES CiTy, IowA.—A male choir 
of sixteen members made its first ap- 
pearance in public at the band benefit 
concert in Central Park before one of 
the largest audiences seen in the park. 
The chorus is conducted by Tom Weath- 
erwax, municipal music director. Num- 
bers were also sung by a male quartet. 

x * * 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A piano recital 


was given by Lois Mohler, pupil of Fran- 
ces Dwight Johnson, at the Woman’s 


Club, her program including Handel, 
Beethoven and MacDowell numbers. 
Katherine O’Brien, soprano, assisted 


with a group of songs. Freda Linda- 


mond was accompanist. 
* + * 

HovusTon, TeEx.—A radio program was 
recently given by Mary Carson, soprano, 
and Aldridge Batelle Kidd, pianist. 
Miss Carson, formerly of the Century 
Opera Company and the Boston Opera 
Company. sang a number of operatic 
arias. Mr. Kidd included on his pro- 





Occean®Oce 








gram compositions by Rachmaninoff and 
MacDowell. 


* * o* 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. — Marjory Law- 
son, Maxine Lawson, Annie Altose, Mar- 
garet Tapping, Ann Bennett Swartz, 
Catherine McKee Smith, Ethel Alsop 
and Vera Kienast, dancing pupils of 
Maud L. Williams, have gone to Seattle, 
where they will spend the summer study- 
ing with Adolph Bolm at the Cornish 
School of Music. 


ok * * 


DRESDEN, N. Y.—Badrig Vartan Guev- 
chenian, in a song recital under the aus- 
pices of the Ingersoll Community Asso- 


ciation, interpreted songs by Scott, 
Lieurance, Burleigh and others. Mr. 
and Mrs. Guevchenian will return to 


New York in September to resume their 
duties in the music department of 
Friends’ Academy, Long Island. 


* * * 


WAYNESBORO, PA.— The Cumberland 
Valley Music Club, in its monthly pro- 
gram at Mont Alto Park, Pa., was as- 
sisted by the Pine Forest Chautauqua. 
On the program were Delma Stymiest, 
Nevin Fisher, Geraldine Good, Corinne 
Bowers and Hilda Kennedy, pianists, 
and Mrs. Edward Martin, Bruce Haw- 
baker and Charles Cassell, vocalists. 


* * * 


ST. JOSEPH, Mo.— An audience esti- 
mated at 6000 persons gathered at Krug 
Park recently for the first summer pro- 
gram of community singing conducted 
by A. B. Sinclair, under the auspices of 
the Park Board. Great enthusiasm was 
displayed and the choruses were very 
effective. Several numbers were given 
by a band under the baton of Willis G. 
Maupin. 

ok XK * 


MONMOUTH, ORE.—The Salem Apollo 
Club, conducted by Dr. John R. Sites, 
appeared before a large audience in a 
summer concert, under the auspices of 
the Monmouth Normal School student 
body. The program was made up of the 
most popular numbers sung at the three 
Salem concerts given during the past 
season and the club was warmly ap- 


plauded. Ruth Bedford was accompa- 
nist. 
* * x 
WICHITA, KAN.— Vito Geraldo Pe- 


trone, who has conducted a master class 
in vocal music at the Wichita College of 
Music through the summer, has been 
permanently engaged as vocal teacher at 
that institution. In a recital at Phil- 
harmony Hall by members of his class 
the following appeared: Melba Alter, 
Gayle Reese, Amelia Gilliland, G. G. 
Folsom, Wava Bachmann, Doris Shelley, 


Henry Brooks. 
& * 


SPOKANE, WASH.—In honor of Elnora 
Campbell Maxey, soprano, who is a for- 
mer resident of this city and now resides 
in Cleveland, Ethel Siler Bunce and J. 
Frederick Stone arranged a musicale re- 
cently in which the singer took a promi- 
nent part. Her songs included a group 
of five nursery rhymes, set to music by 
Louise Murchison Evans. Miss Maxey 
was accompanied by Miss Hallowell and 
Miss Stewart. 

a = 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Martha Mathieu, 
soprano, who recently returned from a 
year of study in New York with Frank 
LaForge, appeared in recital at the home 
of Mrs. Eli Hertzberg for the benefit of 
the Chaminade Choral Society. Among 
the interesting numbers of her program 
was an aria from Catalani’s “La Wally,” 
and a LaForge group received charming 
interpretation. Mrs. Edward Sachs ac- 
companied capably. 


* * * 


REDLANDS, CAL.—The vestry of Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church (Burrage Memo- 
rial) has announced the appointment of 
Chas. H. Marsh, professor at the Uni- 
versity, as organist and choirmaster. 
He will begin his duties at once. The 
position of organist and choirmaster at 
the First Baptist Church, made vacant 





by Mr. Marsh’s resignation, has not been 
filled. Vera Van Loan will act as or- 
ganist for the summer. 


. + & 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An excellent 
radio concert was given by Mary Helen 
Howe, soprano; Marjorie Snyder, vio- 
linist, and Marie H. Spurr, pianist. Two 
trio numbers, Massenet’s “Elegie” and 
Gounod’s “Oh, Divine Redeemer,” were 
of especial merit, and the solo numbers 
were marked by tonal beauty and sensi- 
tive interpretation. The program, given 
under the direction of Charles F. Gan- 
non, was broadcasted from the studio of 
the White & Boyer Company. 


* * * 


MAYVILLE, N. D.—Leonora Oas, lyric 
soprano, and Irene Swanson, mezzo- 
soprano, both pupils of L. Josephine 
Wright in the voice department of the 
State Normal School, were enthusiasti- 
cally received in a recent joint recital 
in which the program included a large 
number of songs by Scandinavian com- 
posers, as well as several examples of 
modern composition and several by the 
early Italian composers. Olga Skar- 
perud was an able accompanist. 


* * * 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Among those in 
summer classes in Seattle this year are 
Minnie A. Boyd and Vera Eileen Newell, 
music teachers from Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba. Harry Krinke recently presented 
in recital Cecilia Michaud, pianist, who 
was heard in an interesting program 
from the works of Mozart, Karganoff, 
Palmgren, Chopin, Scriabine and Pader- 
ewski. She was assisted by Edwin 
Mackay, tenor and pupil of Elizabeth 
Richmond Miller, with Grace Tee as ac- 
companist. 

OK * ok 


SPOKANE, WASH.—Eugene Bernstein, 
of New York, pianist, gave an interest- 
ing program recently before an audience 
of 1000 students of the Cheney Normal 
School. He had the able assistance of 
Elizabeth Kennedy, who played the or- 
chestral part of the Mendelssohn Con- 
certo in D Minor and in other numbers. 
The program also included the names of 
Beethoven and Weber, two pieces by 
Boris Levenson and the “Elle Danse” of 
Ignaz Friedman, announced as a first 
performance in America. 


* * x 


LONG BEACH, CAL.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Music Study Club 
Chorus, L. D. Frey, director, and Myrtle 
Hill were re-elected for the coming year. 
Frances Norton, soprano and assistant 
teacher to William Conrad Mills, has 
been filling several theater engagements 
in Los Angeles and Long Beach. Ruth 
Burdick Williams, soprano, was soloist 
recently at the Virginia Hotel. Hazel 
Putney Humphreys sang Penn’s “Smilin’ 
Through” at the Liberty Theater in the 
prologue for the picture of that name. 





* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—Broadcasting of band 
concerts, speeches and _ miscellaneous 
concerts from the wireless station of one 
of the local daily papers has been going 
forward during the last few weeks with 
seemingly satisfactory results. A unique 
feature was the broadcasting of the full 
evening service of the Episcopal Church, 
including reading of the lessons, chant- 
ing the psalms for the day, an anthem 
and organ prelude and postlude. The 
service was sung by the mixed choir of 
eighteen voices of St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. 


ok * * 

TITUSVILLE, PA.—At a recent concervr 
given for the benefit of the Y. M. C. A. 
Boy Scout Camp Fund, the following 
soloists appeared, assisted by the Sidonel 
Quartet and members of the Monday 
Evening Musical Club: Ruth Shook, of 
Sharon, soprano; Margaret Greer, con- 
tralto; John Prather, baritone; Law- 
rence Oberg, flautist, and Agnes Kerr, 


reader. The engagement of Theodora 
Theobold to Paul Wenworth Richard- 
son, of New York, was recently an- 
nounced. Miss Theobold is one of Penn- 


sylvania’s young composers. 


* *k * 


MARIETTA, OHIO.— The MacDowell 
String Quartet, comprising Ruth Rus- 
sell, Narcissa Williamson, Elinor Bar- 
rows and Alice Chandler, played several 
numbers in an attractive program or- 
ganized by the Country Club. Corinne 
Ferguson, singer; Mildred Ferguson, 
pianist, and Gertrude Bode, reader, con- 
tributed solos, and Margaret Wiant and 
Florence Brown appeared in a dance. 
Luncheon followed the program. The 
arrangements were made by Mrs. C. L. 


—y 
Flanders, chairman; Mrs. H. G. C} 4, 
berlain, Mrs. B. F. Strecker, Mrs. | 4 
Boyes, Miss Jessie Lovell, Mrs. J \\ 
Dysle, Mrs. Fred Speary and Mrs. \ 
Roberts. 

aS 


PORTLAND, ORE.—Mildred Rogers 
sented Marguerite Spath in an inte ce. 
ing piano recital. The young musi .4) 
who is only twelve years old, was 3,’ 
sisted by Gertrude Ost, Lucy Ost an) 
Agatha Snow. Students of Min) 4 
Magers were entertained at the | jn, 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frederick L. Gran, ,, 
Arlington Heights, this being one { . 
series of musical nights beginning ir th, 
winter and extending through ty 
summer to August. Those include} }, 
the last program were Mrs, Fred: ric; 
Gram, Mildred Pratt, Lucile Atkin soy, 
Florence Wermoth, Frederick Boy» toy 


George Armitage, Martha Batte) <o) 
and Eva Pittman. 
* * x 
BAy VIEW, MICH. In two concerts 





given recentiy in the Auditorium th, 
first program included numbers by th 
Assembly Vocal Quartet, composed of 
Olive June Lacey, soprano; Leroy Hamp), 
tenor; Florence Hallberg, contralto: 
Lowell Wadmond, baritone, and by fF 
Dudleigh Vernor, organist; Ethel Ficep. 
tye, pianist; Louise  Schellschmidt. 
Koehne, harpist; Howard Barnun, vio. 
linist, and F. Callahan, flautist. The 
following week Miss Hallberg and Mr. 
Wadmond were heard in a_progran, 
which included several operatic and ora- 
torio arias in addition to two groups of 
modern songs. H. Tovey was accom- 
panist. 
ok of °K 


MUNCIE, IND.—Mrs. Alfred Kilyor 
soprano, and Dorothy Bell, harpist, pre 
sented a delightful program recently |x 
fore the patients at the Home Hospita 
Pupils of Mrs. Olin Bell and Mrs. Grav 
Bell Brush were heard in recital at th 
home studio of Mrs. Bell. A recital }) 
senior pupils of Mrs. Bell was given at 
the First Baptist Church. Mrs. Marsha 
M. Day’s pupils were also heard in re 
cital in the First Baptist Church. A) 
interesting feature of the program con 
sisted of the sight-singing, dictation and 
rhythm drills by three beginners, Janet 
Holmes, Janice Ball and Derexa Gray 
Ellen Remington’s pupils appeared in 
recital at her studio in South Council 
Street. 

* Bs * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—In an informal pro- 
gram at the Ellison-White Conservatory 
for students and their friends, Alice Kim 
of Seoul, Korea, was heard in an inter- 
esting talk about her native country and 
the music there. She gave the English 
translation of several Korean _ songs, 
which Pauline Alderman of the Con- 
servatory has harmonized. Ruth Car- 
penter Whalen of Helena, Mont., played 
tastefully two piano numbers, and Haze! 
Southworth of Pocatello, Idaho; Helen 
Levoffe and Delia Hinchman, each sang 
a charming group of songs. The follow- 


ing pupils of Camilla Canfield wer 
heard in an interesting piano recital 
at Portland Hotel: Stella Cairncross. 
Florence Woolever, Grace DeHuff, 


Manota Marohn, Ellen Metchel, Francis 
Pugh, Jean Mafohn and Robert DeHutf. 
Henrietta Heppnerr and E. A, Shutz 
assisted with vocal numbers. 


* * K 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—Ralph L. Bald 
win, director of the Institute of Musi 
Pedagogy, announces that the following 
pupils of the school, which has closed 
its twenty-sixth annual session, have 
completed the course and have received 
diplomas: Constance Brady, Brockton; 
A. Louise Brooks, Meriden, Conn.; Bar 
bara R. Cameron, Yonkers, N. Y.; Eliza 
beth E. Clark, Yonkers; Hazel Jencks 
Collins, Schenectady, N. Y.; Alta Nich 
olson Dunbar, Framingham; Hazel A! 


delle French, Tilton, N. H.; Jessie May 
Harrington, 


Hagar, Lowell; Ray H. 
Greenwich, Conn.; Madalene Heinsoh! 
Mount Vernon, N. Y.; Dorothea M. | 
Larchmont, N., Y.; Maude E. Massicott' 
Meriden; Josephine Patterson, Provi! 

town; Eleanor Prentice, Yonkers; Ze!™ 
R. Richardson, Boston; Jennie Bel! 
Smith, Newark, N. J.; William R*#) 
mond Sur, Yonkers; Everett B. Tev 


bury, West Roxbury; Claribel Trishm:". 
The faculty of the Institut 


Hartford. 
comprises, in addition to Mr. Bald 
Victor L. F. Rebmann and Arthur F. 4 
Witte. Yonkers; Elizabeth Gleason, 
rose, Mass.: George C. Stock and Je! 
Lee, New Haven, Conn.: James D. P! 
Hartford, Conn.; William J. SI 
Northampton, and F. Colwell Conk 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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(Portrait on First Page) 
NE of the tests of great art is that 
O t gives pleasure alike to the naive 
and the sophisticated, to those who know 


the art itself thoroughly and to those 
do not know it at all. Recently a 


shi 

esa art was put to such a test; and 
passed it triumphantly. The test was 
made through the initiative of William 


Wace Hinshaw, American baritone, who 
after a successful career on the operatic 


and concert stage, became impresario in 
order to bring the music of Mozart to 
every corner of the United States. 


Mr. Hinshaw two seasons ago 
unched on an experimental tour a com- 
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William Wade Hinshaw, Impresario 


UAUDNUALEATYUNUALALELU ON TEENT TL 


pany headed by Percy Hemus in Mo- 
zart’s “The Impresario.” It played in 
most of the states, sometimes in cities 
where opera performances were a com- 
monplace, and more _ frequently in 
moderate-sized towns never before 
visited by an operatic company and sel- 
dom in touch with music of the best sort. 

“The Impresario” was sung by a com- 
pany of excellent artists, each one 
sincere and thoroughly trained as every 
Mozart singer must be. There were no 
elaborate trappings, and no large orches- 
tra. It was upon the music itself and 
upon the artistry of the company that 
the outcome of the test depended. 
Wherever “The Impresario” was _ per- 
formed, it met with an _ enthusiastic 
reception. Its tour was eventually ex- 
tended. 

This opera is booked for another tour 
next season, and in addition Mr. Hin- 
shaw will launch a second company in 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” the Mozart opera which 
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4 ° was acclaimed at the New York Metro- her appearances in Prague, Geneva, 
Mozart for All the Nation Is Aim of politan last season. The two companies Paris and London. Since her stay 


will visit every quarter of the country. 

But these two companies are not the 
end of Mr. Hinshaw’s plan. Within the 
next year or two he expects to put on 
tour more companies of expert singers 
in other of the lighter Mozart operas. 
It is Mr. Hinshaw’s belief that Mozart 
is the composer best fitted to introduce 
music of the better sort into many com- 
munities. It is simple music of great 
beauty, he points out, music which of its 
kind, he says, has never been excelled 
and seldom approached. 

Mr. Hinshaw was for several years 
president of the Society of American 
Singers and the moving spirit behind the 
season of light opera at the Park Thea- 
ter in New York which brought to a 
large public excellent revivals of most 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operas. He 
occupies in this country a place similar 
to that occupied in England by Rupert 
d’Oyley Carte. His experience as a sing- 
er is of the widest kind. His début was 
made with the Savage Grand Opera 
Company in “Faust.” Subsequently he 
sang at the Royal Opera in Berlin, at 
the Metropolitan, and in most of the 
European capitals. 





Calderwood of Boston 
Composing Work Based 
on Poem by Masefield 





James W. Calderwood. Composer and 
Conductor 
30STON, July 29.—For his latest in- 


Calderwood, the Bos- 
ton composer, has gone to Masefield’s 
“Hounds of Hell.” Mr. Calderwood is 
working upon this music, which requires 
great virility, and the composition will 
be published under the title of “Saint 
Withiell,” a character which forms the 
component part of the Masefield poem. 

Mr. Calderwood, who was born in 
Quincy, Mass., studied harmony in this 
city under Dr. Percy Goetschius. As a 
leader of men’s choral clubs he has 
achieved decided success. This was at- 
tested at the concert given in Jordan 
Hall this spring by the Federated Men’s 
Glee Clubs of Greater Boston, when the 
performance conducted by Mr. Calder- 
wood gained high praise. He also was 
responsible for the success of “Miss Jor- 
dan Marsh,” given at the Boston Opera 
House. Mr. Calderwood’s “Eternal Fel- 
low,” a poem of Sam Walter Foss, set to 
forceful music and sung first by the Fed- 
erated Men’s Glee Clubs, has brought 
him recognition as a composer. 


Ww, os © 


spiration James W. 


Olga Steeb Soloist at Second Concert of 
Hollywood Bowl Series 


July 29.—A program of 
French music, in honor of the celebration 
of Bastile Day, was given at the second 
concert of the series by the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, under the leadership of 
Alfred Hertz, in the Hollywood Bowl. 
Olga Steeb, pianist, played Saint-Saéns’ 
G Minor Concerto with the orchestra, 
giving an excellent performance and 


Los ANGELES, 


The orches- 
Overture to 


being accorded an ovation. 
tral numbers included the 


Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” Bizet’s “L’Ar- 
lésienne,” Suite No. 1, and Delibes’ ““Cop- 
pelia” Suite. 


Lydia Ferguson in Folk-Song Programs 
Abroad 

Lydia Ferguson, soprano, who has 

been in Europe for the past year and a 

half, has concluded a tour which brought 





abroad she has spent much time search- 
ing for interesting folk-songs of the 
various peoples and has been particu- 

larly successful in melodies of Czecho- 
slovakia which she has sung at many 

private musicales in London and also in 
Wigmore Hall. These were presented in 

a costume which: was given her by the 
President of the Republic. Miss Fergu- 

son will attend the festival in Salzburg 

in August and will probably return to 
America late in the fall. 



































NEW QUARTET APPEARS 





Washington Greets University Singers— 
Mrs. Cogswell’s Appointment 


WASHINGTON, July 31.—The Univer- 
sity Quartet has just been organized and 
made a favorable impression at its in- 
itial appearance at the Calvary Baptist 
Church. It is composed of William Ray- 
mond, first tenor; John Martin, second 
tenor; Fred East, baritone, and Edgar 
Gray, bass. 

Dorothy Hamlin Cogswell has accept- 
ed the position of teacher of public school 
music at the National Park Siminary. 
Mrs. Cogswell is the widow of the late 
Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, director of mu- 
sic of the public schools, whose work in 
that capacity she completed with the 
closing of the school term in June. She 
is well qualified as teacher, and is also 
a writer of ability and national cor- 
responding secretary of the League of 
American Pen Women, which sponsors 


music in many fields. 
WILLARD HOWE. 
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People And Events in New Yorks 
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Dr. Sigmund Spaeth Illustrates How 
Popular Melodies Are Borrowed 


In an interesting talk broadcasted 
from Fort Wood Station on Bedloe Is- 
land, N. Y., on July 24, Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth, selecting as his topic “Old Tunes 


for New,” described in amusing and at 
the same time instructive fashion the 
relationship between the popular music 
of the day and the classics. He illus- 
trated his points at the piano, using 
the recordings of the Ampico for his 
more elaborate numbers. The speaker 
gave many examples of popular tunes 
which could, he said, be traced directly 
to works by Beethoven, Chopin and Puc- 
cini, demonstrating among others the 
direct descent of “Avalon” from “Tosca.” 
At the close of his talk, Dr. Spaeth in- 
troduced Fritz Kreisler’s recording of 
his “Caprice Viennois” as an example 
of how tunes can be borrowed and still 
made more effective in their new version, 
instead of being cheapened and turned 
into the commonplace. He sang Geof- 
frey O’Hara’s “Give a Man a Horse He 
Can Ride” and Guion’s “De Old Ark’s a- 
Moverin’,” to accompaniments by the 
Ampico, and added three children’s songs 
by John Alden Carpenter, to his own 
accompaniment. 





Kaltenborn Orchestra Gives Concert at 
the Mall in Central Park 


Franz. Kaltenborn and his orchestra 
presented a public program at the Mall 
in Central Park Saturday evening, July 
29, at which Mr. Kaltenborn appeared 
as violin soloist, playing the “Meister- 
singer” “Prize Song.” The orchestral 
numbers included Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave,” the Overture to Verdi’s “Forza del 
Destino,” Selections from Ponchiein’s 
“Gioconda,” the “Coppelia” ballet music 
of Delibes, the March from Liszt’s “Ma- 
zeppa,” Lassen’s “Festival” Overture, 
Guiraud’s “Dance Peranse” and some 
other numbers in a more popular vein. 





Another concert was announced for 
Aug. 12. 
To Hold Auditions for Blanche Marchesi 


Scholarships 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, New York, 
vocal teacher, is shortly to hold audi- 
tions for two scholarships for study with 
Mme. Blanche Marchesi in Paris. The 
scholarships, which include three years’ 
work under the famous_instructress, 
have been presented by Marie Jeritza 
and Marie Everett Boston. Miss Patter- 
son was a pupil of the late Mme. Ma- 
thilde Marchesi, mother of Mme. Blanche 
Marchesi. The auditions are to be held 
only by appointment with Miss Patter- 
son. 





Hughes Students in Sixth Recital 


The sixth summer recital by piano 
students of Edwin Hughes was given at 
the studio on the evening of July 21. 
The program comprised four concertos 
and a suite for two pianos, with Mr. 
Hughes at the second piano. The works 
performed were “The Djinns” by Cesar 
Franck; the Arensky Suite for Two 
Pianos; the Spanish Rhapsody of Liszt- 
Busoni; the Liszt Concerto in E Flat, 
and Saint-Saéns’ Concerto in C Minor. 
The artists were Therese Koerner, Jewel 
Bethany, Morris Wolfson, Solon Robin- 
son and Sascha Gorodnitzky. 





Warford Singers Give Musicales 


Of the four Friday afternoon musi- 
cales planned for the special summer 
course given at the Claude Warford 
Studios, two have already taken place, 
with the following singers appearing: 
Tilla Geminder, Marjorie Lauer, Emily 
Hatch, Marjorie Bell, Marie Cervero, 
Ralph Tomlinson, Donat Gauthier, Flor- 
ence Otis, Katherine Fell, Gertrude 
Eastment, Gertrude McDermitt, Wini- 
fred Cainen and Walter Koch. Several 
of Mr. Warford’s songs were featured, 
including “Life’s Ecstacy,” Twilight fo’ 
Dreamin’” and “The Last Wish,” which 


Music Programs Given at Rivoli 
Rialto Theaters 


The Overture to Johann Strauss’ “Die 
Fledermaus” was played by the Rivoli 
Theater Orchestra, led by Frederick 
Stahlberg and Emanuel Baer, during the 
week beginning July 30. George Rich- 
ardson, baritone, was the soloist and 


and 


Whee. 


Susan Ida Clough, mezzo-soprano, sang 
as a solo behind the scenes a number 
danced by Paul Osgard. At the Rialto 
Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph Littau con- 
ducted the orchestra in the Overture to 
Offenbach’s “Orpheus in the Under- 
world.” Emma Noe, soprano, sang the 
Ballatella from “Pagliacci,” and Adrian 
da Silva, tenor, was another soloist. W. 
Remington Welch, “guest” organist, 
gave a descriptive improvisation entitled 
“The Elements.” 





Girl Pianist Heard at Capitol Theater 


Matilda Locus, sixteen-year-old pi- 
anist, fulfilled a return engagement as 
soloist on the programs of the Capitol 
Theater, New York, during the week 


beginning July 30. The youthful artist, 
who played Mendelssohn’s “Capriccio 
Brilliante,” is a pupil of Alexander Lam- 
bert and plans to sail shortly for Euro- 
pean study under Dohnanyi and Artur 
Schnabel. Erik Bye, Norwegian bari- 
tone, was heard in the aria, “Eri Tu,” 
from Verdi’s “Ballo in Maschera.” Kreis- 
ler’s “Caprice Viennois” was danced by 
Alexander Oumansky and Miss Gam- 
barelli. The orchestra, led by David 
Mendoza, played Hosmer’s “Southern 
Rhapsody” and Strauss’ “Blue Danube.” 





Goldman Band Plays in Brooklyn 


BROOKLYN, July 29.—Despite unpleas- 
ant weather, an audience estimated at 
15,000 persons heard the concert of the 
Goldman Band in Prospect Park, on July 
27. Ernest S. Williams appeared as 
cornet soloist in “Ouray,” his own com- 
position. On the band program were 
works of Mendelssohn, Wagner, Gold- 
mark, Liszt, von Suppe, Verdi, Donizetti 
and Goldman. Chamberlain Philip Ber- 
olzheimer and City Corporation Counsel 
O’Brien gave addresses. 

WILLIAM R. McADAmM. 
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Soloists Heard at Strand Theater 


Excerpts from “Carmen” were played 
by the orchestra of the Strand Theater, 
New York, under Carl Edouarde’s lead- 
ership, on the program for the week be- 
ginning July 30. Carlo Ferretti, bari- 
tone, sang the “Toreador Song” from the 
Bizet opera. Alex Chernyoff, pianist, 
played Grieg’s “Papillon” and a Rach- 
maninoff Prelude. Ralph Errolle, tenor, 
was another soloist. 





Dr. Miller Addresses Haywood Normal 
Classes 


Dr. Frank E. Miller, New York throat 
specialist, gave a lecture before the 
normal classes of the Haywood Institute 
on the evening of July 20. After the 
lecture, demonstrations were made by 
Blanche Goodwin, and Dorothy Higgins, 
who, with their teacher, Frederick W. 
Bailey of Worcester, Mass., are studying 
under the direction of Mr. Haywood. 





Harriet Foster Pupil Sings 


Belaska Malinoff, soprano, pupil of 
Harriet Foster, was one of the soloists 
at the concert given in AXolian Hall un- 
der the direction of Charles D. Isaacson, 
on the afternoon of July 22. Mrs. Foster 
has offered two scholarships in the study 
of voice to those of her less advanced 
pupils who give the most comprehensive 
answers to a set of twenty-four ques- 
tions which she has prepared. 





George E. Brown on Vacation to Nova 
Scotia 


George E. Brown of the Wolfsohn Mu- 
sical Bureau left last week for a two 
weeks’ visit with his parents in Nova 
Scotia. He will also visit Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, where he 
is interested in a large silver and black 
fox farm. 





Maria Carreras, Italian Pianist, 
Visits New York on Way to Mexic 
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Mme. Carreras, Photographed in Group on Voyage to New York. The Pianist Is the Second 
Figure from the Left 


ARIA CARRERAS, pianist, who has 
given recitals in many of the capi- 
tals of the world, is visiting New York 
with her husband for a few days on her 
way to Mexico. This is her first visit to 
the United States, although Mme. Car- 


reras is well known in South America, 
where she gave as many as 189 recitals 
during the past two seasons in Argen- 
tina, Chile, Brazil, Peru, Venezuela and 
Colombia. 

In Buenos Aires Mme. Carreras ap- 





—_ 
peared with the orchestra and found +}, 
audiences there most enthusiastic ,,, 
eager for the best in music. She ho. . 
extensive répertoire and gave in 
cities ten varied programs during 
month. Plans for next season hav: 
as yet been definitely formulated. 
very likely she will return and g¢; 
number of recitals in the States. — 

Mme. Carreras, who was _ bor: 
Rome, studied as a pupil of Giov.» 
Sgambati, and received training in |<, 
many from Busoni, who did much in ‘ya. 
turing her style. She has been on th, 
concert stage for twenty years, er 
career beginning in early childhood. (» 
her programs in South America she ha, 
included many modern composition: }, 
Ravel, Debussy and other modern ¢.. 
posers. These compositions, she finds. 
are now better understood and are jy. 
coming more popular. 

Having decided to go to Mexico, she 
found that the trip from South America 
would take almost as long as to New 
York and made up her mind to come oy 
to this city. Her secretary became jj! 
and had to remain behind, and it was 
not until Mme, Carreras arrived in Ney 
York that she realized that most of he, 
trunk keys were in his possession and 
that her baggage would not be released 
by the Customs until the trunks had 
been opened. a J, 


William Coad, Violinist 
from Australia, Intends 
to Settle in America 





























Photo by May Moore 
William Coad, Australian Violinist, Now in 


New York 


William Coad, Australian violinist, 
who for some years: was a member of the 
faculty of the New South Wales Con- 
servatory, has arrived in New York, and 
intends to practice his profession in 
America. Mr. Coad _ completed his 
training as a violinist in Europe, where 
he studied under César Thomson, and 
later under Rivarde. On his return to 
Australia, he became prominent as a re- 
citalist and teacher. His series of vii 
lin recitals during the season in Sydne\ 
were an important feature of the musi- 
cal life of that city every year, not on!) 
because of Mr. Coad’s artistic accom 


plishments, but also by reason of the high ] 


standard which he maintained in thes 
programs. He was a member of th: 
State Orchestra of New South Wales, 
conducted by Henri Verbrugghen, and 
frequently acted as concertmaster 
that organization. For the past 
months Mr. Coad has been in Londo! 


Schumann Heink Sings to Children in 
San Diego Hospital 


SAN DIEGO, CAL. July 29.—Ernes 
Schumann Heink, who has been res 
here during the summer, appeared 
benefit recital for the patients at |! 
Haven Children’s Hospital last ni 
Leaving a sick bed to attend, M 
Schumann Heink was surely never ! 
gracious or more charming. She wa 
fine voice, notwithstanding her r: 
illness and her artistry was loudly 
claimed. Appearing with her were |! 
mine West, soprano, who sang se’ 
solo numbers and in a duet with 
Schumann Heink, and Lester Dona 
pianist. Several dances were give! 
Elsie Moon and Tookie Spreckles. 

W. F. REY! 
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dith Church, Soprano 
of Cleveland, Heard in 


Music of ‘‘Traviata’’ 





Edith Church, Cleveland Soprano 


CLEVELAND, July 31.—Edith Church, 
soprano, One of the younger singers of 
Cleveland, has lately come into promi- 
nence through her concert work. She is 
appearing this week at the Park Theater 
in a presentation of “Traviata,” con- 
ducted by Maurice Spitalny. Miss Church 
gave a program on July 28 at the Cleve- 
land Yacht Club. She is a pupil of Rita 
Elandi, veteran vocal teacher of this city. 

GRACE GOULDER IZANT. 





T. S. Lovette Receives News of His 
Father’s Serious Illness 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 29.—T. S. 
Lovette, Welsh pianist and teacher, who 
recently sailed on the Berengaria for 
England where he had planned to spend 
amuch needed vacation, after a strenu- 
ous season started his trip across the 
ean with a heavy heart A cable re- 
ceived the day before informed him that 
his father, with whom he was going to 
spend the summer, was dying, and 
that it was searcely possible to reach 
him in time to see him alive. Mrs. 
Llovette, formerly Eva Whitford of 
Washington, D. C., who had expected to 
sail with her husband, was obliged to 
cancel her trip, as she and her husband 
had not succeeded in getting settled in 
Washington, which is to be their future 
home, in time for her to leave. 


Recitals Supply Interest in 


Potsdam 


PorspAM, N. Y., July 29.—Ernest 
Hawthorne, former pupil of Leschetizky, 
now instructor in piano in Syracuse Uni- 
versity, gave a recital in Normal Audi- 
ence Hall, recently. He was assisted by 
Julia E. Crane,. soprano, and Howard 
Smith, baritone. Erva Skinner’s sum- 
mer school teachers’ class gave the sec- 
ind recital of the week, the program be- 
ing devoted to folk songs and choruses. 
Miss Davis, supervisor of the first eight 
grades in Terra Haute, Ind., Normal 
School, is making a collection of records 

ise in her classes. 
HARRIET CRANE BRYANT. 


Summer 





Philadelphia Quartet Visits Newark, Del. 


NEWARK, DEL., July 28.— Before an 
audience which filled Wolf Hall, Univer- 
‘ity of Delaware, the Philadelphia Quar- 
ttt gave a concert on July 19 as part of 

immer school program. The artists 
warmly applauded. Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, 
tralto; Henry Gurney, tenor, and J. 
fenstein Mason, bass, comprised the 
artet. William Silvano Thunder was 
mpanist and gave several solo num- 
Mr. Mason is a former resident of 
Newark. THOMAS HILL. 


Marguerite Potter Gives Lecture-Recital 
at Torrence School 


KE GENEVA, WIs., July 29.—Mar- 
tuerite Potter, mezzo-soprano, gave a 
re-recital on “Songs of the Ameri- 
Red Man” at the L. A. Torrence 
ier School on July 14. She left im- 
itely for a short period of rest at 
ingo Lake, N. Y. 
Hennemann to Write “Fabiola” 
Music 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 2.—Announcement 
ide that Dr. Alexander Hennemann, 
sssor of music at the Catholic Uni- 


versity of America, who has been a resi- 
dent of Washington for several years, 
has been engaged to write the special 
music for the moving picture production 
taken from Cardinal Wiseman’s novel, 
“Fabiola.”” The production of “Fabiola” 
was made by an Italian company in 
Rome, the historic Coliseum being used 
in the filming of the dramatic scenes 
where the Christian martyrs are thrown 
to the lions. Dr. Hennemann’s musical 
score will be ready by October. 
ALFRED T. MARKS. 


FIRST RAINY NIGHT 
OF GOLDMAN SERIES 


Band Continues Admirable 
Programs—Will Take 
Week’s Rest 


The seventh week of the Goldman band 
concerts on the Green at Columbia Uni- 
versity brought the first rainy night of 
the series, so far, on Monday, when the 
concert was given in the Gymnasium of 
the university. Ernest S. Williams, cor- 
netist, was soloist at both the Monday 
and Friday programs, his numbers in- 
cluding a transcription of Kramer’s 
“The Great Awakening.” Lotta Madden, 
soprano, was soloist Wednesday evening, 
singing an aria from Ponchielli’s “Gio- 
conda” and extras. 

One of the features of the week was 
the playing of a new march, ‘‘Nemo,” 
fresh from the pen of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, on Friday evening. It has the 
Goldman tunefulness and swing. The 
march is dedicated to Daniel Kops, de- 
scribed in Friday’s printed program as 
“an ardent supporter of these concerts 
from the start.” Numbers played during 
the week included Litolff’s Overture, 
“Maximilian Robespierre”; extracts from 
“Lohengrin,” two of the Brahms Hun- 
garian Dances, Wagner’s “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture and the First Movement 





‘of Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding’? Sym- 


phony. 

According to the original schedule there 
will be no concerts on the Green during 
the week of Aug. 14, when Mr. Goldman 
and his bandsmen will take a well-merited 
rest. The concerts will resume on Aug. 
21, and thereafter will be given five 
nights a week (instead of three as here- 
tofore), Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, until Sept. 8. 


Nevin and Milligan Give Program at 
State College, Pa. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA., July 31.—Olive 
Nevin and Harold Milligan appeared in 
their program of “Three Centuries of 
American Song” in the College Audi- 
torium on July 14. More than 3000 per- 
sons, it is estimated, heard the program, 
which included numbers by Hopkinson, 
Von Hagen, Pelissier, Stephen Foster, 
Ethelbert Nevin, Gena Branscombe, 
Philip James, Wintter Watts and Mr. 
Milligan. 

Harpist Featured in Pathé News in 
Erie, Pa. 

ERIE, PA., July 29.—Marie Miller, 
harpist, who has just concluded a special 
class in the playing of the harp, was 
shown in pictures in the Pathé News 
Service at the Columbia Theater for 
three days recently. Miss Miller is one 
of the directors of the National Associ- 
ation of Harpists and soloist with the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble. She left this 
week for Bar Harbor, Me., where she 
will spend the remainder of the summer. 


Artists Impress Bay View, Mich., Audi- 
ences 

3AY VIEW, MICH., July 29.—In an ex- 
cellent concert, organized by Dean Rob- 
ert G. McCutchan of the Bay View Sum- 
mer University of Music, the soloists 
were Olive June Lacey, of Chicago, so- 
prano; Le Roy Hamp, tenor; Lowell 
Wadmond, baritone; Louise Schell- 
schmidt-Koehne, harp, and Henry D. 
Tovey, piano, and F. Dudleigh Vernor 
was accompanist. Another interesting 
recital was later given by Miss Lacey, 
Mr. Hamp and Mr. Vernor. F. 


Arthur Middleton, baritone, has been 
engaged to sing “The Messiah” and 
“Elijah” in Pittsburg, Kans., and Man- 
kato; Minn., respectively, next season. 


Aeolian Choir of Asheville Acclaimed 
in Montreat Program of Part-Songs 


ONTREAT, N. C., July 29.—Ashe- 

ville has an excellent choral body, 
the Aeolian Choir, which has, under the 
baton of Crosby Adams, acquired a high 
reputation for its artistic singing, and 
its concert in the Montreat Auditorium 
on July 22 delighted a large audience. 
The choir consists of forty women, who 
sang admirably a program of three and 
four-part songs. 

Mr. Adams is not only an able conduc- 
tor, for he compiles his programs with 
great taste, selecting songs with ap- 
praisement of the words as well as of 
the music. The audience was therefore 
spared the silly stuff that so often mars 
a fine musical setting. The choir sang 
with expression, and attack, shading, and 
phrasing were excellent. 

“Will o’ the Wisp” by Spross; “Two 
Clocks,” a humorous fancy of James 
Rogers, and the graceful, happy “Spring- 
time” by Dorothy Watkins, had to be 
repeated. The Irish melody, ‘‘Would to 
God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” 
arranged by Weidig—and dedicated to 
the Aeolian Choir and Mr. Adams—was 
full of lovely harmonies. Cadman’s “In- 
dian Mountain Song,” Cecil Forsyth’s 
“And Mozart,” and Jean Whitcomb 
Fenn’s “Three Green Eggs,” sung a 
cappella, were among the _ interesting 
features. A group of Christmas songs 
gave further variety to the program. 
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Photo by Higgasoy 
Crosby Adams, Conductor of the Aeolian 
Choir of Asheville 


Most of the songs were by American 
composers. Mrs. Adams was a sym- 
pathetic accompanist, whose playing 
added much to the success of the concert. 
VIRGINIA G. TUPPER. 


All the material in Musicau AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
wen proper credit is given 
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Anna R. Mattingly 

PORTLAND, ORE., July 29.—Anna Rich- 
ardson Mattingly, president of the Mon- 
day Musical Club, died at her home in 
Portland on July 14 of pneumonia. 
Women’s club circles and community in- 
terests have, in the passing of Mrs. 
Mattingly, lost a valuable friend and ad- 
viser. For years she linked herself with 
the higher ideals in civic and _ social 
betterment affairs. She served two 
terms as president of the Monday Musi- 
cal Club, and had just been re-elected 
for the ensuing year. She was also a 
prominent member of the Portland 
Women’s Club. 

Mrs. Mattingly was a native of San 
Francisco, and a daughter of the late 
Captain A. B. Richardson. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, J. P. Mattingly, 
and four daughters—Mrs. Frank 4G. 
Todd; Mrs. Bessie M. Snow of San 
Francisco; Anna M. Mattingly and Con- 
stance M. Mattingly of Portland. 

C. 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski 

MONTECITO, CAL., July 29.—Jaroslaw 
de Zielinski, composer, pianist and teach- 
er, died here on July 25. He was born 
in Galicia in 1847, and studied with 
Schulhof, Mikuli, Frye and Cerutti. He 
emigrated to the United States in 1863, 
after having taken part in revolutionary 
activities, and here served in the Civil 
War. He was active as music teache} 
in New York and other cities, prior to 
his removal to Los Angeles in 1910. He 
had been living in Montecito during six 
months prior to his death. Mr. Zielinski 
was the composer of works for the piano 
and orchestra, and was also known as 
writer and lecturer. A foster-daughter, 
Miss C. B. Clark, survives. 


Felix S. McAuliffe 

Felix S. McAuliffe, for many years a 
prominent bandmaster in New York, 
died on July 23 at his home on Fifth 
Avenue, aged sixty-four years. He was 
for a long period a member of the Ninth 
tegiment, and became well known as the 
conductor of the Amen Corner Band of 


the old Fifth Avenue Hotel. His con- 
certs in the parks and on the piers be- 
came one of the features of band music 
in the city. Mr. McAuliffe was a mem- 
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ber of the Knights of Columbus, and one 
of the trustees of the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union. 


Frank D. Jones 


MACON, Mo., July 29.—F rank D. Jones, 


who for some years was known as a 
choral conductor, died recently at his 
home in this city, aged fifty-five years. 
He was for many years editor of the 
Express in Atlanta, Mo., and had been 
in the newspaper business in Macon 
County for more than thirty years. It 
was he who founded the Bevier Appeal. 
Mr. Jones gained a reputation outside 
his own state as a conductor, and choirs 
under his baton carried off prizes not 
only in Missouri but in Iowa and other 
states. 


Dr. John H. Gower 


DENVER, COL., July 31.—Dr. John H. 
Gower, organist and composer, and 
known also for his interest in psychic 
research, died here last night, after hav- 
ing suffered a paralytic stroke three 
days previously. He was born in Eal- 
ing, England, in 1855, and was on the 
maternal side a descendant of Sir 
Walter Scott. At an early age, Dr. 
Gower became an organist of the Prin- 
cess Royal Chapel at Windsor. He is 
survived by his wife, a daughter and 
a son, 


Kate Leete Seward 

GUILFORD, CONN., July 29.—Kate Leete 
Seward, who was for some time organ- 
ist of the Third Congregational Church 
in Guilford, died on Monday at her resi- 
dence of her brother, Edward M. Leete, 
after an illness of about two weeks. 
Mrs. Seward, who was born and edu- 
cated in Guilford, lived here until a few 
years ago, when she and her husband, 
Frederick W. Seward, removed to Put- 
nam. She is survived by her husband 
and a son and daughter. 


Percy Walling 

Percy Walling, who was one of the 
singers of the Boston Opera Company 
for several seasons, died in New York 
at the Community Hospital on July 29. 
Mr. Walling, who was a son of the late 
George W. Walling, formerly Chief of 
the New York Police, studied music 
abroad and on his return joined the Bos- 
ton company. Later he went into vaude- 
ville 
Viite, 
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Meeting of Some of the Officers of the Ohio Federation of Music Clubs With Their Newly-Elected President, Mrs. Stillman Kelley, and Visitors from Other States at the Home 
Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, Akron, When Activities for the Coming Season Were Discussed. Left to Right—Mrs. T. S. Eichelberger of Akron, Chairman of Junior Club; 


; Heads of Ohio Federation Plan 
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New Activities for Coming Season 
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the Ohio Federation; Mrs. C. S. Klingensmith of Youngstown, First Vice-President; Mrs. E. J. Ottaway of Port Huron, Mich., President of the Michigan Federation; Mrs. He ee 
Schurmann of Indianapolis, President of the Indiana Federation; Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol of Detroit, President of the Great Lakes District; Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley cl 
Oxford, President of the Ohio Federation; Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling of Akron, Chairman of the National Federation Department of EBinance; Mrs. Charles A. McDonald litic 
Canton, Chairman of the Young Artists’ Contests Department of the National Federation; Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread of Cleveland, Second Vice-President of the Ohio Federati; Bos 
Annette Covington of Oxford, Librarian; Mrs. Walter D. Crebs of Dayton, Auditor; Mary Willing Megley of Toledo, Director, Toledo-Lima Division; and Mrs. E. A. Deed 0% 
Dayton, Chairman of Settlement Music poi! 
KRON, OHIO, July 29.—Mrs. Edgar These were Mrs. Seiberling, finance, and case of loan collections it would be easy Lakes District, the president of that , Art 
Stillman Kelley, the new President Mrs. Charles A. McDonald, young art- to locate the works. Mrs. T. S. Eichel- trict, Mrs. Boris L. Ganapol of Det ~ 
£ the Ohi ss 7 ie Dademstion of ists’ contests. berger of Akron, Chairman of Junior conferring with Mrs. Stillman Kel! to | 
we ” Gren © niin The Federation is anxious to aid in Clubs, has plans under way for estab- Mrs. Henry Schurmann, Indiana p; 
Music Clubs, met many of the members establishing music sections in public li- lishing this movement throughout all the dent, and Mrs. E. J. Ottaway, Michi Me 
of her board on July 17 and 18 at Stan-__ braries and to help in increasing the effi- Ohio music clubs. president. 
ciency of sections already existing. It Mrs. C. B. Klingensmith of Youngs- While not all of the board mem} AN 


Hywet Hall, Akron, the beautiful home 
of Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, and plans 


is suggested that such music sections ™ 
public libraries could be established as 


town, first vice-president, was enthusi- 
astic over the prospects of raising funds 


were present, owing to the vacatior 
son, this midsummer meeting wil! st 


a) of 


to stimulate activities throughout the memorials to musical individuals. An- for the Ohio Federation treasury through off the work of the Ohio Federation yp ce"Se 
state were extensively discussed. This nette Covington, librarian, is to make a_ the artist and individual memberships. great enthusiasm in the early Septem@of elim 
meeting had a general as well as local survey of the conditions in Ohio, it was She has been appointed Ohio chairman’ club meetings. The members of receive 
significance, from the presence of some announced, and the suggestion was made _ of the endowment fund and special mem- board will assemble at the regular mé Rien aa 


of the Federation chairmen, in addition 
to Mrs. Stillman Kelley, who is head ot 
the opera and orchestra department. 


that certain cities and towns in Ohio 
should specialize in the music of certain 
composers or schools of music, so that in 


berships. 
Opportunity was taken to discuss at 
this meeting the activities of the Great 


ing in October as guests of the new ch; 
man of Settlement Music, Mrs. E. 
Deeds, “Moraine Farms,” 


Dayton, Oh 
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: peared in concerts before the San Fran- Conservatory, of which he is the fog. - 
Grace Northrup Fills cisco Loring Club, the Oakland Orpheus Commencement Marks der. At the recent commencement f ‘soho 
Many Engagements on Club and the Bohemian Club of San Peter LeSueur’s Tenth students were graduated and receig 40s 








Francisco. A forthcoming appearance 
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Visit to Pacific Coast will be in recital in the ballroom of St. Year at Conservatory given certificates of standing. improv 
Francis Hotel, San Francisco, on Aug. . LeSueur is an important factor in @, 

16. She will be assisted upon this occa- musical life of Erie; for not only d wwe v 
sion by Benjamin S. Moore, accompanist. he direct the Conservatory but hegbput me 
In addition to her singing, Mrs. North- organist and choirmaster at St. Paimistic 
rup has also conducted classes in singing Cathedral. At present he is traveling... bli: 
in San Francisco. Before beginning her Europe. apres 
work again in New York in the fall, she OMe De = TS Con 
will spend several weeks at Lake Suna- polities 
pee, N. H. The above picture was taken Florence Easton Returns After Cancel Aside 
in Santa Cruz, where she sang in July. : " " are 
oe Seen : ing European Engagements s conte 
INDIAN SONGS FEATURED Florence Easton, soprano of the MMifficult 
paiainndiied ropolitan Opera Company, and her h@ians o¢ 
Varied Music Activities Interest Co!o- band Francis Maclennan, tenor, retur™raining 
rado Springs to this country from Germany on JulyfR board 
CoLORADO SPRINGS, CoL., July 27.— aboard the Orbita, after both sing#konal b: 
Thurlow Lieurence recently gave an in- cancelled engagements in opera and The } 
teresting program of songs, stories and cert in Berlin. Miss Easton gave as John ( 

legends of the North American Indians, reason for her action the politica 
before 400 delegates at the convention turbance in Germany which followed #MERIC 
4] of the National Alpha Chi Omega So- recent assassination of Dr. Walter Raffeacher 
rority. He was assisted by Edna enau. The tension is so great, the Hf his 
Wooley, soprano. prano declared, that audiences in Bem. 1 
The community theater movement is were too distracted to enjoy the effoge °PS™ 
- now well established in Colorado of concert singers. “~ mi 
Springs. The Municipal Band concerts, —_—— - 
outdoor singing and the series of morn- = S 
ing programs under the management of Alfredo Casella, composer and piangf't or 
Grace Nortl Sopr: Elizabeth Brooks of New York, continue Peter LeSueur, Director of Erie who will arrive in this country Nat in 
PEOCe NOIRE, Cape ene to interest audiences of the Pike’s Peak Conservatory January for his second American ty to p 
OAKLAND, CAL, July 29.—Grace_ region. Winifred Perry of Pittsburg, has been engaged for two solo appegpie boa 
Northrup, soprano, who is spending the contralto, was the first soloist with the Peter LeSueur has just completed his ances with the Boston Symphony FFs ped 
summer on the Pacific Coast, was one Broadmoor string quartet, Frank Havik, tenth year as director of the Erie, Pa., March. Mana 
of the soloists in a performance of Han- director, at the morning musicales. ‘Fanclis 
del’s “Messiah,” given as a preliminary D. Are considered by expert judges to be thei favo 
event to the thirty-fifth annual conven- — finest now made. They contain more valu- te th 
tion of the California Christian En- Frances Paperte, mezzo-soprano, who able improvements than all others. imber 
deavor Union in the arena of the audi- has been a member of the Chicago Opera Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos [F" ©xa1 
torium on the evening of June 30. Mrs. Association for two seasons, will sing Manufactured by ght | 
Northrup, who was formerly a resident under the management of Charles Drake PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS nality 
of Oakland, was accorded a hearty wel- next season. A tour, in which she will P I A N O s Warerooms, 4 East 43rd St. New York efo. 
come for her artistic singing. During. have the assistance of Frank Bibb at Send for illustrated Art Catalogue » to 
her stay on the Coast, she has also ap-_ the piano, is being arranged. retion. 
d " struct 
Grands Bern t 
us ane of superior plis 
IAN OS tone quality. host ee 
Years rich with experience and accom- ote dar 
Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE plishment back of this name vouch Cecilia n Nisbet 
C KURTZMANN & CO Mak r 526-536 NIAGARA STREET for extraordinary musical merit. Players with . er 
° ss ers BUFFALO, N. Y. Bush & Lane Piano Co., Holland, Mich. all-metal ac’io blis 
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